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(PreaenU'il  Miiy  •22.  1«)1.) 


1. — Tntkodiktiiix. 


Proluililv  iH)  iiiu'stioii  ill  the  liist()ry  (jf  thii*  contiiii'iit  liiis  1»chmi  the  siiUjoct  ot"  so  much 
(lirtcusHion  iirf  the  I'ivoh  and  vt)y€agos  of  tho  two  Ciihots.  Thoir  pLTrtoiuil  ehiiracter,  tlieir 
niitioiiiilitv,  the  iiuiaher  of  tho  voyaj^es  they  iua(k>  and  the  extent  and  direction  of  their 
diseoveries  have  huen,  and  still  are,  kceidy  disputed  over.  The  5>hare,  moreover,  of  eaeh  in 
the  credit  due  foi-  the  discoveries  made  is  a  very  hattlegrouud  for  historians.  Some  loarneil 
writers  uttrihute  everytliing  to  John  Cahot,  others  would  jiut  him  aside  and  award  all  the 
credit  to  his  si-cond  son,  Sebastian.  The  dates  even  of  the  voyages  are  disjiuted  ;  and  very 
learned  professors  of  history  in  I'ortugal  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  voyages  are 
apocryphal,  the  discoveries  pretended,  and  the  whole  (piestion  a  mj'stitication. 

Nevertheless  solely  upon  the  discoveries  of  the  Oid)ots  have  always  rested  the  original 
claims  of  the  Knglish  race  to  a  foothold  upon  this  continent.  In  the  pui)lisheil  annals  of 
England,  however,  no  contemporar\'  records  of  them  exist ;  nor  was  there  for  sixty  years  in 
English  literature  any  recognition  iif  their  achievements.  Tl'c  Knglish  claims  rest  almost 
solely  uj)on  second  liand  evidence  from  Spaiiisii  and  Italian  authors,  upon  contt'niporary 
reports  of  Spanish  and  Italian  envoys  at  tlie  Englisli  court,  upon  recoids  tif  the  iwo  letters 
pateui  issued,  and  upon  two  or  three  entru's  Intelv  discovered  in  the  acet)Unts  of  dishurse- 
ments  th)m  tlie  privy  purse  of  king  Henry  V'il.  These  are  our  title-deeds  to  this  continent. 
The  evidence  is  doubtless  conclusive,  but  the  whole  subject  of  western  disc(jver3'  was 
undervalued  and  neglec-ted  by  England  for  so  long  a  period  that  it  is  no  wonder  it'  Portuguese 
savants  deny  the  reality  of  those  voyages,  seeing  that  their  nation  has  been  supplanted  by  a 
race  which  can  show  so  little  original  evidence  of  its  claims. 

It  may  appear  presumptuous  for  a  Catuidian,  far  away  from  the  great  libraries  of  the 
world,  to  venture  into  paths  trodden  by  so  many  able  and  learned  historians  ;  but  the 
labours  of  Humboldt  and  Kunstmann,  and  Kohl,  and  Kretschmer,  and  Deane,  and  Ilarrisse, 
and  Biddle,  and  Wiiisor  have  brought  into  accessible  shajie  all  the  data  now  extant  for 
I'orming  a  juilgment,  and  Canadians  can  bring  to  the  discussion  the  advantage  of  an  intimate 
local  knowledge  which  these  learned  men  could  not  i)ossess.  For  that  part  ot  continental 
America  first  trodden  by  Europeans  is  Canadian  land,  and  to  Canadians  nothing  concerning 
John  Cabot  can  be  considered  foreign.  When  Ferland  or  liourinot,  or  I'ope,  or  Patterson, 
or  Laverdiere,  or  Ganong  write  upon  this  subject  they  are  writing  of  seas  aiul  coasts  familiar 
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to  them  from  boyhood  under  every  aspect  ofsunshiiio  mid  utonii.  Thin  is  a  moat  important 
auxiliary  to  bnok-knowlodgo  and  prevents  many  misconceptions.  One  instance  may  suflice 
— Mr.  Ilarrisse  is  arj^uing  '  for  a  theory  tliat  the  Portuguese  Fagtmdcs,  possessed,  in  1521, 
an  intimate  knowk'dge  of  the  gult  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  lie  seizes  niion  the  name  Augiiada 
bay.  Tliis  he  translates  by  "  Watering  bay  "  from  tiie  "place  where  vessels  went  to  till 
their  casks  with  fresh  water  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ht.  Lawrence  river."  Having  made  this 
assumption,  prol)a1)ly  from  a  siipiiosed  analogy  with  the  Amazon  which  is  reported  to 
fresiicii  tlic  water  out  of  sight  of  land,  he  naturally  concludes  lliat  wlu'ii  Fagundes  went  iiji 
the  gulf  for  fresh  water  he  would  have  seen  Prince  Edward  island,  the  .Magdalens,  and 
Anticosti.  Probably  he  would  ;  liut  then  before  he  could  lill  his  casks  he  must  have  gone 
550  miles  Irom  the  strait  of  Canso,  iiecause  the  St.  Lawrence  water  is  not  fresh  below  Crane 
island  ;U  miles  from  (iucbiv.  To  a  Canadian  tbe  absurdity  of  vessels  coming  up  from  the 
maritime  iirovinces  to  Quebe(^  for  fresh  water  is  palpalde  ;  but,  from  want  of  that  local 
knowledge,  the  innnense  research  of  Mr.  Ilarrisse  is  led  into  a  false  path.  Canadians  should 
not  (piietly  resign  Cabot  into  other  hands,  for  he  is  more  to  them  than  Columbus  is  to  the 
people  of  the  United  Htates.  Cabot  sailed  in  the  service  of  the  British  crown  and  he  landed 
on  territory  which  still  owns  allegiance  to  the  (pieen  of  England.  And  then  our  own  gulf 
— all  our  own — we,  who  know  it  in  all  its  moods — who  have  seen  the  gloomy  forest  steeps 
of  Cape  North  and  the  inaccessible  cliffs  of  the  Bird  Rocks  lit  by  the  sun  or  when  the  ice 
was  grinding  at  tbeir  bases  anil  the  fog  sullenly  lifting  from  their  summits — we  who  know 
its  waters  when  black  with  st(jrm  or  rippling  in  inconstant  beauty  under  the  clear  blue  of 
our  northern  summer — we  have  a  commentary  on  the  books  and  charts  which  all  the 
learning  of  a  Humboldt  or  tbe  minute  research  of  a  Harrisse  can  never  supply. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  wander  over  all  the  debatable  ground  of  the  Cabot  voyages, 
where  every  circumstance  bristles  with  contlicting  theories.  The  original  authorities  are 
few  and  scanty,  but  mouniains  of  hypotheses  have  been  built  upon  them,  and,  too  often, 
the  suppositions  of  one  writer  have  been  the  facts  of  a  succeeding  one.  Htep  by  step  the 
learned  students  before  alluded  to  have  established  certain  propositions  which  apj)ear  to  me 
to  be  true  and  which  I  shall  accept  without  further  discussion.  Among  these  I  count  the 
following  :  ■ 

1. — That  John  Cabot  was  a  Venetian,  of  Genoese  birth,  naturalized  at  Venice  on 
March  28th,  1476,  after  the  customary  fifteen  years  of  residence  ;  and  that  he 
subse(piently  settled  in  England  with  all  Ids  family. 

2. — That  Sebastian,  his  second  son,  was  born  in  Venice  and  when  very  young 
was  taken  by  his  father  to  England  with  the  rest  of  the  family. 

3. — That  on  petition  of  John  Cabot  and  bis  three  sons,  Lewis,  Sebastian  and  Sancio, 
letters  patent  of  king  Henry  VII.  were  issued,  under  date  March  5,  1490, 
empowering  them,  at  their  own  expcme,  to  disi'over  and  take  possession  for 
England  of  new  lands  not  liclbre  found  by  any  Christian  nation. 

4. — That  John  Cabot,  accompanied  i^eihaps  by  his  son  Sebastian,  sailed  from 
Bristol  early  in  May,  1497.  He  discovered  and  landed  upon  some  part  of 
America  between  Cape  (^od,  in  Massachusetts,  and  C^ape  ('liidley,  in  Labra- 
dor;  that  he  returned  to  Bristol  before  the  end  of  July  of  the  same  j'ear;  that 
whatever  might  have  been  the  number  of  vessels  which  started,  the  discovery 
was  made  by  John  Cabot's  own  vessel,  the  "  Matthew  of  Bristol,"  with  a  crew 
of  eighteen  men. 
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T). — That  thereupon,  and  in  conHiderutioii  of  this  (liwcovery  made  by  .rolin  ('uhot, 
king  Henry  VII.  granted  now  letters  patent,  drawn  solely  to  John  Cabot, 
aiitliorizing  a  second  expedition  on  a  nions  extended  scale  and  with  fuller 
royal  authority,  which  letters  patent  were  dated  February  ;5rd,  140H.  That 
this  expedition  sailed  in  the  spring  of  14!IH,  and  had  not  returned  in  October. 
It  consisted  of  several  sliips  and  about  three  hundred  men.  'j'hat  John  and 
Sebastian  Cabot  sailed  on  this  voyage.  When  it  returned  is  not  known. 
From  the  time  of  sailing  of  this  expedition  John  Cabot  vanishes  into  the 
unknowal)le,  and  from  thenceforth  Sebastian  alone  apjiears  in  the  historic, 
record. 

These  points  are  now  fully  snp|iortc(l  by  satisfactory  evidence,  mostly  documentaiy  and 
contemporary.  y\s  for  John  Cabot,  Sei)astian  said  he  died,  which  is  one  of  the  few  undis- 
puted facts  in  the  discussion  ;  but  if  Sebastian  is  correctly  rejwrted  in  Kamusio  '  to  liave 
said  that  he  died  at  the  time  when  the  news  of  Columbus's  discoveries  reached  England, 
then  Sebastian  Cabot  told  an  untruth,  because  the  letters  i)atent  of  1498  were  addressed  to 
John  Cabot  alone.  The  son  had  a  gift  of  reticence  concerning  others,  including  his  father 
and  brothers,  which  in  these  latter  days  has  been  the  cause  of  much  wearisome  research  to 
scholars.  To  avoid  further  discussion  of  the  preceding  points  is,  lutwever,  a  great  gain.  The 
aim  of  the  present  paper  is  mainly  to  ascertain  the  landfall  of  John  Cabot  in  1497,  and, 
incidentally,  to  identity  the  island  of  St.  Join.,  discovered  on  the  same  day,  viz.,  on  St! 
John  the  Baptist's  day.  In  attempting  this,  other  points  of  interest  in  "the  historical 
geography  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  will  necessarily  arise. 


II.    Theories  of  the  Landfall. 

From  among  the  numerous  opinions  concerning  the  landfall  of  Joi  '  :abot  three 
tlieories  emerge  which  nuiy  be  seriously  entertained,  all  three  being  support  ,.  by  evidence 
of  much  weight. 

1st.   That  it  was  in  Newfoundland.* 

2nd.  That  it  was  on  the  Labrador  coast.' 

3rd.  That  it  was  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton." 
Until  a  comparatively  recent  period  it  was  universally  held  by  English  writers  that 
Newfoundland  was  the  part  of  North  America  first  seen  by  Cabot.  The  name  New-found- 
land  lends  itself  to  this  view  ;  for,  in  the  letters  patentj)f  1498,  the  expression,  "Londe  and 
lies  of  late  founde,"  and  the  wording  of  the  award  recorded  in  the  king's  privv  purse 
accounts,  August  10,  1497,  "To  hym  that  founde  the  new  ile  XIO,"  seem  naturally  to 
suggest  the  island  of  Newfoundland  of  our  day  ;  and  this  imi.ressiou  is  strengthened  by 
leading  the  old  authors,  who  spell  it,  as  Richard  Whitbourne  in  1588,  New-found-land,^  in 
tliree  words  with  connecting  hyphens,  and  <.ften  witli  the  definite  article,  "The  Nt'we- 
found-land."  A  cursory  reading  of  the  whole  literature  of  American  disco^-ery  before  1831 
would  suggest  that  idea,  and  some  writers  of  tlie  present  day  still  maintain  it.  Authors  of 
other  nationalities  have,  however,  always  disputed  it,  and  liave  pushed  the  English  dis- 
coveries far  north,  to  Labra.lor  and  even  to  Greenland.  Champlain,^  who  read  and  studied 
everytlnng  relating  to  his  profession,  concedes  to  the  English  the  coast  ot  Labrador  north  of 
66°  and  the  regions  about  Davis  straits  ;  and  the  maps,  whicli  fi)r  a  long  period,  witli  a  few 
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notable  exceptions,  were  made  only  by  Spaniards,  rortugucse  and  Italians,  boar  out  Cluun- 
plain'H  remonstrances.  It  seems,  moreover,  on  u  cursory  consideration  oftbe  nnips,  probable 
thut  ii  vessel  on  a  westerly  course  passim;  south  of  Ireland  should  strike  sonu'where  on  the 
coast  of  Newfoundlu.id  about  Cape  Boiuivista,  and  Cabot  being  an  Italian,  that  very  place 
suggests  itself  by  its  name  as  his  probable  landfall.  The  English,  who  for  tlu!  most  part 
have  had  their  greatness  thrust  upon  them  by  circumstances,  neglected  Cal)ot's  discoveries 
for  fifty  years  and  during  that  time  the  French  and  Portuguese  took  possession  of  the  whole 
region  and  named  all  the  coasts  ;  then  when  the  troubled  reign  of  Henry  Vill.  was  over,  the 
English  people  began  to  wake  up  aiul  in  fact  re-<liscovered  Cabot  and  his  voyages.  A  care- 
ful study  however  of  the  subject  will  be  likely  to  lead  to  the  rejection  of  the  Newfoundland 
landfall — plausible  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear. 

In  the  year  1831  Richard  Hiddle,  a  lawyer  of  Pittsburg  in  Pennsylvania,  j)ublished  a 
memoir  of  Seljastian  Cabot  which  led  the  way  to  an  almost  universal  change  of  opinion. 
He  advanced  the  theory  that  Labrador  was  the  Cabot  landfall  in  1497.  llis  book  is  one  of 
great  research  and,  though  confused  in  its  arrangement,  is  written  with  much  vigour  and 
ability.  But  Hiddle  lost  tin*  historian  in  the  advocate.  His  book  is  a  passionate  brief  for 
Sebastian  Cabot ;  for  be  strangely  conceives  the  son  to  have  been  wronged  by  the  asi'ription 
to  John  Cabot  of  any  portion  of  the  merit  of  the  discovery  of  America.  Not  only  would  he 
suppress  the  elder  Cabot,  but  he  covers  the  well-meaning  Hakluyt  with  opprobrium  and 
undermines  bis  character  by  insinuations,  muidi  as  a  criminal  lawyer  might  be  supposed  to 
do  to  an  adverse  witness  in  a  jury  trial.  Vaiualile  as  the  work  is  there  is  a  singular  heat 
prevading  it,  fatal  to  the  true  lilstoric  spirit.  Hakluyt  is  the  pioneer  of  the  literature  of 
English  discovery  anil  adventure — at  oni'c  the  recorder  and  inspirer  of  noble  ettbrt.  He  is 
more  than  a  translator;  he  spared  no  pains  nor  expense  to  obtain  from  the  lips  of  seamen 
their  own  versions  of  their  voyages,  and,  if  discrepancies  are  met  with  in  a  collection  so 
voluniiTJous,  it  is  not  surprising  aiul  need  not  be  ascribed  to  a  set  purpose  ;  for  Ilakluyt's 
sole  object  in  life  seems  to  have  been  to  record  all  lie  knew  or  could  ascertain  of  the  maritime 
achievements  of  the  age. 

Biddle's  book  marks  an  epoch  in  the  controversy.  In  truth  he  seems  to  be  the  first 
who  gave  minute  study  to  the  original  authorities  and  broke  away  from  the  tradition  of 
Newfoundland.  He  fixed  the  landfall  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  and  Humboldt  and  Kohl 
added  the  weight  of  their  great  learning  to  his  theory.  Harrisse,  who  lu  his  John  and 
Sebastian  Cabot  had  written  in  favour  of  Cape  Breton  has,  in  his  latest  bock,  *'  The  Discovery 
of  America,"  gone  back  to  Labrador  as  his  faith  in  tlie  celebrated  map  of  1544  gradually 
waned  and  his  esteem  for  the  character  of  Sebastian  Cabot  faded  away.  Such  changes  of 
view,  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  matters,  render  Mr.  Harrisse's  books  somewhat  confusing, 
although  the  student  of  American  history  can  never  be  sufficiently  thankful  for  his  untiring 
research. 

The  discovery  in  Germany  by  Von  Martins  in  1843  of  an  engraved  mappemonde  bear- 
ing date  of  1544  and  purporting  to  be  issued  under  the  authority  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  soon 
caused  a  general  current  of  opinion  in  favour  of  a  landfall  in  Cape  Breton.  The  map  is 
unique  and  is  now  in  the  National  Library  at  I'aris.  It  bears  no  name  of  publisher  nor 
place  of  pul)lication.  Around  it  for  forty  years  controversy  has  waxed  warm.  Kohl  does 
not  accept  the  map  as  authentic.  D'Avezac,  "  on  the  contrary,  gives  it  full  credence.  The 
tide  of  opinion  has  set  of  late  in  favour  of  it  and  in  Consequence  in  favour  of  the  Cape  Breton 
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liindfiill  hociiiiHO  it  boars,  plainly  iiisorilxMi  upon  that  iHlaiid,  tlio  wonl^*  iiriimi.  lirrra  /'/.s/</,  ainl 
till!  iogiMidH  wiiicii  an!  aroiiiKl  tliu  map  identity  licyoiid  ((iicHtioii  (liat  uh  tho  landtall  of  tlio 
iirnt  voyajjc  Dr.  iK-auo,  in  "  WitiHor'w  iXarrative  and  Critii-al  lliHtory,"  mipportrt  tliirt  view. 
Marivliani  in  iiin  introduction  to  tiui  voliinic  of  the  Haklnyt  i  jcii-ty  for  \H<):\  nU,  acccptH  it 
and  our  own  iionorary  Hocrotary  in  liiw  icariu'd  and  exhaustive'  niunugrapli  on  Capo  Brotun  '" 
inclines  to  tlie  Hanio  theory. 

I  do  not  propose,  in  tlii..  portion  ol' my  [laper,  to  diHeusH  the  dittieult  pr()l)lenirt  of  thifl 
map.  For  many  years,  under  tiie  inthienre  of  eurrent  tra<lilitms  and  eursory  reailin^',  I 
heiieved  tin;  landfall  of  .lolm  Cahot  to  have  lieen  in  N'ewfounilland  ;  hut  a  eloHer  study  of 
the  original  authorities  has  led  me  to  <'(Uicur  in  tin-  view  which  [daces  it  somewhere  on  the 
island  of  Cape  Mreton,  and  this  view  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the  first  instance,  (o  estahlish 
without  recourse  to  the  disputed  map  of  hVM.  That  nnip  has,  I  et)n<rive,  introduced  into 
eurrent  helief  a  very  serious  error  hy  pnttint?  forth,  as  is  supposed,  I'riuce  Edward  Fsland  as 
the  inlund  of  Ht.  John  of  (lahot's  tirst  voyaife.  This  error  is  gaining  ground  every  day  as  it 
is  paHHing  into  all  our  histories  "  and  guide  hookn.  In  llu!  course  of  this  paper  I  shall 
endeavour  to  ex|)lain  the  reasons  which  move  me  to  dissent  from  it.  And  while  it  seems 
clear  tha.t  the  landfall  of  14!t7  was  on  the  island  of  (!ape  Hreton,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
that  it  was  not  at  C'ajie  North,  hut  rather  at  thi!  easternmost  point  of  the  island  at  or  near 
Cape  Breton  itself  In  short  i;  will,  1  lliink,  appeur  that  the  uku'c  the  attention  is  fixed 
ujion  Sebastian  Cahot  tie  more  wo  shall  think  of  Labrador ;  hut  when  .lohn  Cabot  alone  is 
considered  we  shall  incline  (o  believe  that  the  landfall  was  at  Caiie  Ihvtcui. 


111.  The  Fiust  and  Second  Voyaue.s  contrasted,  1407  and  14!)8. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  an  inquiry  into  the  primn  tierra  vista,  or  landfall  of  1497,  it  is 
before  all  things  necessary  to  distinguish  sharply,  in  every  recorded  detail,  between  the  tirst 
and  second  voyages.  I  venture  to  think  tiiat,  if  this  had  always  been  done,  nnich  confusion 
and  controversy  would  have  been  avoided.  It  was  not  done  by  the  older  writers,  and  the 
writers  of  later  years  have  followed  them  without  sufficiently  observing  that  the  authorities 
they  were  building  upon  were  referring  almost  solely  to  the  second  voyage.  Even  when 
some  occasiomd  detail  of  the  tirst  voyage  was  introduced  the  circumstances  of  the  second 
voyage  were  interwoven  and  became  dinninant  in  the  mirrative,  so  that  the  impression  of 
one  voyage  only  remains  upon  the  mind.  A7e  must  therefore  always  remember  the 
antithesis  which  exists  between  them.  Thus — the  first  voyage  was  made  in  one  small  vessel 
with  a  crew  of  eighteen  men  '' — the  second  with  five  ships  and  three  hundred  men.''  The 
first  voyage  was  undertaken  with  John  Cid)ot's  own  resources — the  second  with  the  roval 
authority  to  take  six  ships  and  their  outfit  on  the  same  conditions  as  if  fi)r  the  king's 
service.  "  The  first  voyage  was  h  private  venture — the  second  an  official  expedition.  " 
The  first  voyage  extended  over  three  months  and  was  provisioned  for  that  period  only,  '' 
the  second  was  victualled  for  twelve  months"'  and  extended  over  six  months  at  least ;  for 
how  mnch  longer  is  not  known.  The  course  of  the  first  voyage  was  south  of  Irehnnl,  then 
for  a  while  north  and  afterwards  west,  with  the  pole  star  ''  on  the  right  hand.  The  coiirso 
of  the  second,  until  land  was  seen,  was  north,''*  into  northern  seas,  towards  the  north  pole, 
in  the  direction  of  Iceland,'''  to  the  cape  of  Labrador,  at  58'  north  latitude.  On  the  first 
voyage  no  ice  was  reported — on  the  second  the  leading  features  were  bergs  -'"  and  fioos  of 
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ice  and  long  diiVH  of  Arctic  summer.  On  the  firrft  voyage  Ciibot  yaw  no  man  " — on  the 
second  he  found  people  clothed  with  "  Ijeastes  skynnes."  ■'-  louring  the  whole  of  the  first 
voyage  John  Cabot  wuh  the  commander  *• — on  the  second  voyage  he  sailed  in  connnand,  -' 
hut  who  brought  the  expedition  home  and  when  it  returned  are  not  recorded.  It  is  not 
known  how  or  when  John  Cabot  died  and,  although  the  letters  patent  for  the  second 
voyage  were  addressed  to  him  alone,  his  son  Sebastian  during  forty-live  years  took  the 
whole  credit  in  every  subsequent  mention  of  the  discovery  of  America  without  any  allusion 
to  his  father.  This  antithesis  may  throw  light  upon  the  suppression  of  his  father's  name  in 
all  the  statements  attributed  to  or  made  by  Sebastian  (^abot.  lie  may  always  have  had  the 
second  voyage  in  his  mind.  His  father  nuvy  have  died  on  the  voyage,  lie  was  marvolk)usly 
reticent  about  his  father.  The  only  mention  which  occurs  is  on  the  map  seen  by  TTakluyt 
and  on  the  map  of  1544  supposed,  somewhat  rasldy,  to  be  a  transcript  of  it.  There  the 
discovery  is  attributed  to  John  Cabot  and  to  Sebastian  his  son  and  that  has  reference  to  the 
first  voyage." 

From  these  considerrtions  it  would  appear  that  those  who  place  the  landfall  at  Labrador 
are  right ;  but  it  is  the  landfall  of  the  second  voyage — the  voyage  Sebastian  was  always 
talking  about — not  the  landfall  of  John  Cabot  in  1497.  For  Sebastian  mannosted  no 
concern  for  any  person's  reputation  but  his  own.  He  never  once  allu(le<l  to  his  two  brothers 
who  were  associated  in  the  first  patent  and  the  preceding  slight  notice  of  his  father  is  all 
that  can  be  traced  to  him,  although  contemporary  records  of  un(jne8tionable  authority 
indicate  John  Cabot  as  the  moving  spirit  and  do  not  mention  the  son. 

Since  that  jtei'iod  the  point  of  interest  has  changed.  Wile  wo  ari'  chii^fly  exercised 
about  the  voyage  of  141(7,  in  Cabot's  day  that  ot  1408  was  of  [laramount  importance  ;  for  it 
alone  had  jxditical  significance.  We  approach  the  ([uestion  as  aMti(|uarians  ;  but  then  it  was 
a  question  in  jwactical  politics.  The  public  ana  otlicial  voyage  in  tin-  usMge  of  that  time 
gave  a  prescri}itive  right  to  the  lands  discovered.  So  little  hatl  tiic  first  voyage  of  a  fbrnnd 
possession  for  England  alone  that  (.'idxit  planted  tlie  banner  of  St.  .Nfark  "'  boside  that  of  St. 
George  and  any  pul>iic  right  arising  from  that  ceremony  might  accrue  to  Venice  as  well  as 
to  England.  Tlu  existence  of  land  across  the  ocean  within  easy  distance  liaving  thus  been 
demonstrated  the  cautious  and  politic  Henry  >vas  induced  to  give  the  fullest  national 
sanction  to  the  second  voyage.  These  new  lands  were  su})i)osed  to  be  part  of  eastern  Asia  ; 
and  there  everything  was  possible.  Tpon  Toscanelli's  map  and  Uchaim's  globe  the  region 
of  Catliay  and  the  great  cities  of  Quinsa}'  and  Cambaluc  lay  in  the  same  latitudes  as  the 
new-found-land  ;  therefore  the  mere  touching  at  a  jioint  on  the  coast  and  iumiediate  return 
was  of  little  im[i(n"tance  compared  with  the  range  of  the  second  voyage.  Then  again,  to  do 
Sebastian  Cabot  justice,  he  seems,  like  Juan  de  la  CV)sa,  very  soon  to  have  ai)prehended  the 
fact  that  those  western  lands  were  a  barrier  to  Cathay,  and  that  a  [lassage  would  have  to  1,'e 
found  through  or  around  them.  Columbus  died  without  admitting  that  fact,  but  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  coast  line  ot  so  many  of  the  very  earliest  charts  is  continuous.  Hence,  in  all 
liis  reported  conversations,  Sebastian  Cabot  dwelt  upon  a  passage  by  the  north,  on  a  great 
circle,  to  Catlui}'.  We  on  the  contrary  care  for  none  of  these  things.  The  northwest 
passage  to  Cathay  and  the  nationality  of  America  have  I)ecn  settled  in  the  lapse  of  time 
he3'ond  all  cavil,  and  what  we  are  concerned  to  solve  is  the  historical  problem  :  who  lirst 
discovered  the  maiidand  of  America?  For  that  reason  John  Cabot  ami  his  little  vessel  tlie 
"  Matthew  of  Bristol  "  -'  have  to  us  a  paramount  interest. 
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111  this  portion  of  my  paper,  then,  Pctor  Martyr,  (Honiara,  Kanuisio  and  Hakliiyt  aro  of 
minor  importanoo.  I  am  to  concern  myself  first  witli  those  Spanish  and  Italian  envoys 
whose  letters  and  despatches  from  P]ngland  in  that  same  year  are  almost  the  only  e<nitem- 
porary  evidence  we  possess  of  John  Caliot's  achievement.  As  these  were  all  wi'ittcn  l)efore 
the  return  of  the  second  expedition,  in  studying  them  we  are  sure  of  having  the  only  extant 
information  concerning  the  iirst  voyage  ahsolutely  free  from  any  intermixture  with  the 
details  of  the  second. 

IV.    Variation  of  the  Compass  in  14!t7. 

Thus  far  f  have  been  considering  the  two  Cabot  voyages  together,  in  their  contrasts  ; 
and  now  I  shall  endeavour  to  detach  them  the  one  from  the  other  in  all  the  details  which 
remain  of  record  ;  hut,  before  doing  so,  some  attention  must  be  ih'voted  to  tlic  mariner's 
compass  as  tlu^n  in  use,  for  it  was  then,  as  now,  the  reliance  of  all  sailors  in  unknown  si'as. 
I  should  never  have  attempted  even  to  refer  to  so  difficult  a  (luestion,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic' Survey  for  1880  and  1888  which  contain 
papers  by  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Schott  and  ('apt.  Fox.  IJy  the  aid  of  those  very  valuable  papers  it 
became  possible  to  form  an  intelligent  ojiinion  as  to  what  can  and  wluit  cannot  be  known 
aliout  the  variation  of  the  coni])ass  in  the  Xorth  Atlantic  in  14117. 

The  mariner's  com[)ass  had  been  in  use  in  Hurope  since  tlu'  middle  of  the  12th  eenturv. 
At  the  time  of  Columbus  and  Cabot  it  was,  in  all  essential  parts,  like  that  now  in  use.     Tlu' 
card   was  divided  into  :!i>  points  of  11  [  degrees  each.      Ii  bad  been  dbsei'ved  lliat  the  n.'edle 
did  not  point  exactly  to  the  pole  s(ar  ;  but  the  variation  was  tlien   very  slight  ;   in   sontbein 
and  western"  Kiirope  only  about  .')    :  or  less  Ibaii   half  a  point.     What  variati(Hi  then'  was 
was  to  the  I'ast  of  north  and  it  was  suppost'd  to  be  constant  :  hence,  when,  on  his  first  vovau'e 
to    .\iueriea   in    14!l2,   Columbus   noticed   that   the   needle  crossed  ovit  to  the  wi'st,  one-hall 
p.»int  in  the  evening  and  another  half  point  the  next  morning,  he  was  very  nmcli  astonished  : 
and  when,  four  days   later,  on    September  17th,  his   pilots  noticed  it    their  hearts  sank  with 
apprehension  at  entering  a  world  of  waters  where  even  the  nnii;netic  needle  might  ln'come  a 
treac-herous   guiile.     This  observation   by  Columbus   we   may  well  understand  was  a  vcrv 
serious  and  solem-i  one  ;  and  it  iixes  lu'vond  all    loubt  tlu-  meridian  of  no  variation  at  a  jioint 
west  of  the  Azores,  in  latitude  28'  X.  and  longitude  about  28    W.     At  the  present  time  tlu' 
variation   at   the  point   of  tirst   notice  is   25   degrees  or  nearly  double   that   obsi'rved    bv 
Columbus  and  it  therefore  follows  tluit  all  over  the  Xorth  Atlantic,  the  compass  marked  iii 
14117  a  much   less  westerly  variation  than   it  does  now.      From  this  first  observation,  and 
from  the  long  seru's  of  oi)servations  since  nuule  with  increasing  accuracy  and  frequencv,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that,  subject  to  local  comlitions,  there  is  a  slow  swing  of  the  inau-netic 
meridian  from  east  to  west  and  vice  versa  extending  over  centuries  of  time.     This  has  been 
called  the  secular  variation  of  the  compass.     Its  cause  is  not  known,  its  laws  are  not  fullv 
ascertained,  but  it  is  a  fertile  source  of  confusion  among  students  who  plot  out  earlv  voyages 
in  northern  seas  solely  with  the  aid  of  modern  maps. 

While  Cobnnbus,  sailing  on  the  latitude  of  28  ,  was  proceeding  always  in  the  direction 
where  the  varation  was  slight,  Cabot'.s  course  in  the  north  was  in  a  reyion  of  greater 
variation  ;  being  so  much  the  nearer  to  the  nuignetic  p(de.  For  Columbus  was  sailing  on  a 
west  course  which  he  scarcely  deviated  from,  because  although  on  the  last  three  days  of  the 
voyage  he  steered  S.  \V.,  and  W.  S.  W.,  there  were  previous  days  when  he  made  a  little 

Sec.  11.,  18W.    8. 
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iinrtliing.  Xovcrtlu'lcss  wlu'ii  lio  rcaclu'il  laiitl  tlu'  luliiiiral  liiul  (li^oippi'd  240  niiloH  to  tlio 
soiitli  of  (idinai'ii  Ills  jioiiit  ol' dcjiartiu'i'. 

If  tlic  laws  lit'  the  si'cular  variation  of  tlic  coiaiiass  were  known  it  would  lie  easy  to 
calfulati'  till'  variation  at  any  ijivcn  period  ;  Init  tiii'V  arc  not  known,  and  so  we  are  driven 
to  argui'  einiiirieally  from  tlie  observations  reeorded,  and  tliese  do  not  eoniiiU'iiee  on  our 
coast  until  i^ie  tii.ie  of  Ohamplain.  But  tiiat  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  yi'ars  nearer  to  Cabot's 
time  anil,  as  tlie  seeiilar  niagiietie  swing  is  vi'ry  slow,  his  ol)servations.  of  which  a  few  are 
recorded,  are  of  grt'at  importance.  These  all  coiiiirm  the  opinion  stated  that  the  variation 
was  considerably  less  then  than  now.  The  variation  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  is  at  present 
25"  W.,  at  Cape  Race  it  is  :?0  W.  and  at  Ilalitiix  it  stands  at  25  ;  the  extreme  westerly  limit 
has  liiH'ii  reachc(l  this  year. 

The  otHccrs  of  the  Geodetic  Survey  think  that  Cham[)laiirs  observations  are  from  1  to 
iV  out,  and  moreover  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  )ir(>gression  of  westerly  variation  could 
increase  in  a  southwest  direction.  Ft  is  contrary  to  le  magnetic  curves  ol' tlie  present  time 
that  the  variation  should  be  14  .")()'  at  Cape  Breton:  1<!  1.")'  at  La  Ifcvc  near  Halifax; 
17-8'  at  Tort  Royal  on  the  .Vimapolis  IJasin  :  17  IC  at  Petit  Passage;  1!)  ~  12'  at  the 
Konnebee  and  18  40'  at  Malleltarre  in  Massachusetts  (Xausct).-"  Still  there  is  a  progres- 
sion in  these  figures  which  does  not  look  like  careless  observation  and  (.'liamiilain  (see 
appendix  A)  was  by  no  means  careli'ss  in  anything  he  undertook.  That,  however,  is  a 
(piestion  in  niagnetisin  which  fortunately  it  is  not  necessary  to  disciiss.  Other  ol)servatious 
were  made  by  IFtMidrick  Hudson  about  the  same  time  which  run  more  in  accord  with 
present  theories  :  ami,  in  the  ".Vrcaiio  del  Nfare '"  published  at  Floreiu'c  in  KUt),  a  number 
of  observations  arc  recorded  which  gi\'c  uii([iicstioiiable  evidciu'c  of  accuracy;  those  taken 
for  t\qn'  Breton,  and  St.  .lohus,  Xewfouudland.  agriH'  in  assigning  to  these  localities  a 
magnetic  variation  of  1.')  degrees  west  of  north.  The  bearing  of  these  considerations  u|ion 
the  pre.-ent  question  is.  shortly,  this  :  If  Columbus  on  a  direct  western  cours(>  drojiped  240 
miles  from  (hmiara  his  point  of  de|)artare  to  his  landfall  in  the  Antilles  in  14ii2  with  a 
variation  of  one  jioint  west,  it  is  altogether  |irobabK'  that  .rohn  Cabot  with  a  variation  of  a 
point  and  a  half  -vould  have  ilroppcd.  in  1497,  :?t)0  miles  to  tin-  south  on  his  western  coni'se 
across  till'  Atlantic  ;  and,  again,  if  John  Cabot  laid  liis  course  to  the  west  by  compass  from 
latitude  5:^  north  the  variation,  so  much  greater  than  that  (d)served  by  C'olumbus.  would  have 
carrie<l  liini  clear  of  Capi'  Race  and  to  the  next  probable  hindfall,  Cajie  Breton.  In  any  case, 
J>abrador  as  a  landliill.  is  excluded. 

y.  TuH   FiiiST   \'oY.\<ii:.   14!>7. 

Ill  the  (lesiiatcli  of  I'edro  de  Ayala  dated  July  2.')tli,  14il8,  to  the  court  of  Spain  he 
asserts  that  John  (*abot  had  previously  been  in  Sevilh'  and  in  Lisbon  trying  to  obtain 
assistance  for  a  \-oyagi'  to  the  west,  and,  it  would  apjicar.  that,  failing  there,  he  had  gone  to 
Bristol.  The  pi.-oplc  of  Bristol,  one  may  gather  from  the  despatch,  stimulated  by  him,  had 
'>eeii  for  seven  years  sending  out  vessels  to  look  for  the  island  of  Brasil  in  the  western 
'an  but  without  success  until  1407,  when  land  was  found.  Of  these  previous  efforts  and 
previiuis  voyagi's  no  other  traces  have  been  found  and  the  first  we  Inar  of  Jtdin  Cabot  is  in 


IS, 


the  letters  patent  of  Marcli   ')tli.   140(1,  upon   the  petition  of  himself  and  iiis  tliri'i^  soi 
Lewis,  Si'bastiaii  and  Sancio,  empowi'riiig  tlu'in,  at  their  own  expi'usc,  to  tit  out  an  expedition 
to  discover  new  lands  and  take  possession  thereof  ibr  the  Knglish  crown.     The  jealousy  of 
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tlu'  S|)iuiisli  envoy  was  a\Viiki'iu>(l  In'turc  tlic  Icrtci's  wen-  ifriiiitod,  itiid  a  rc-ieriiit  of  thu 
Catliolic  soVfrfiiTiis  to  Dr.  dc  I'liclila  dated  Mareli  -JStli.  HIMI,  instructs  liini  to  represent  to 
till'  kinii'  "f  I'jin'laiid  tliat  siu-li  enterprises  eould  not  l)e  undertaken  witliout  prejndiee  to  tlu' 
riii'iits  of  eitlu'r  Spain  or  I'ortuijal.  Donlitiess  dc  IMu'lila  had  anticipated  liis  sovoreiifus' 
couunaud.  for  the  wording:;  of  the  K'tters  jiatont  limits  the  scope  of  tlie  projected  discoveries 
to  tile  uiu'tli.  tlu'  east  ami  the  west,  without  menti(ming  tiio  south.  A  year  [)ussed  l)eforo 
the  jirepiirations  could  lie  made  and,  early  in  May,  14!l7,  Cahot  sailed  from  Bristol,  the  port 
jirescrilied  in  tiie  patent.  That  port  is  in  latitude  .')!  :!()'  X.,  and  the  oliji'ctive  point  of 
Cahot's  voyag;e  was  Cathay  the  caiiital  city  of  which  kinjjjdoni  was  Camhahie  in  latitudi'  51° 
X.,  ivceor  \'^  to  Toscanelli's  maii.'"  Upon  that  map  Columhns  had  plotted  his  course  only 
iive  years  l)efore,  ami  he  saiU'd  first  south  to  (iomara,  in  tin'  Az(M'os.  in  order  to  li'et  u])on  the 
parallel  of  (^ipango  his  objective  point,  which  he  tliouii'ht  he  hail  reacheil  iiy  t'oljowiut;-  tliat 
parallel  (Ui  an  uudeviatiiiij:  western  course.  In  like  manner  .lohn  Calmt  soUi;'lit  Cathay. 
Tie  could  not  then  have  had  a  thonn'hf  of  a  northwest  [tassaji'e  tor  he  knew,  then,  ot  no 
harrier.  Vov  him,  as  for  Columhus,  the  western  ocean  was  opi'ii  to  the  coast  id'  .\sia. 
C'olund>us  had  attaiu<'d  Cijiango,  on  a  pai'ailcl  of  latitude'  ten  deii'rees  to  the  south  of  Spain. 
C'ahot  sailinii"  from  a  poi'l  eU'ven  deirrees  to  the  north  of  Spain  would  reach  the  mainland  of 
Asia  at  Cathay  twenty  degrees  noi'th  of  Cipango,  for  (Juinsay  tlu'  soutlu'rumost  city  of  that 
great  country  was  in  latitude  45  X.,  and  ln'  would  have,  moreover,  the  advantage'  of  sailing 
on  a  parallel  where  the  degrees  of  longitude  are  nuicli  shorter.  This  eonld  he  dom'  without 
approaching  hy  :i<'  degrees  ol' latitude'  the  regions  claimed  liy  Spain,  .lohn  Cahot  hail  there- 
foi'c  no  ohject  in  going  north.  Why  sliould  he  he  supposed  to  have  wished  to  go  north  when 
his  course' was  open  across  the  western  ocean?  The  only  northing  lu'  needed  was  what  might 
he  sntlicient  to  ke'cp  his  true  west  in  sailing  on  a  sphere,  lie  had  no  occasion  to  make 
more.  The  importance  of  keeping  this  ohje'ctive  jioiut  in  mind  cannot  he  too  much  insisted 
upon.  What  Cipaugo  was  to  Cohind)ns,  (iuinsay  ;iiiil  Candialuc  "  were  to  Cahot.  There- 
fore he  sailed  south  of  Ireland  whiidi  he  would  not  have  doiu'  had  any  idea  of  a  northern 
voyage  heen  in  his  mind.  ll'Sehastian  Cahot  had  not  heeii  so  nuich  wi'ap[ie(l  up  in  his  own 
vain  glory  we  might  have  had  a  full  record  of  the  eventful  voyage  which  revealed  to  Kuro[ie 
the  shores  of  our  Canadian  dominion  lir^t  of  all  the  lands  on  the  coutiui'nts  ul'  the  western 
hemis[)here.  Fortinuiti'ly,  however,  there  resided  in  London  at  that  time  a  most  intelligent 
Italian,  Raimondo  di  Soncino,  envoy  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  Ludovieo  Sfoi'za,  one  of  those 
despots  of  the  Renaissance  who  almost  atoned  for  their  treaelii-ry  and  ci'Uelly  hy  their  thirst 
for  knowledge  and  lovi.'  of  arts,  llim  Soncino  ki'[it  inlornu'd  of  all  matters  going  on  at 
Lomlon  and  specially  eoiieeruiiig  nuitters  of  eosmograidiy  to  which  the  dnki'  was  nuieli 
devoted.  From  his  letters  we  arc  enabled  to  retrace  the  monientt)Us  voyage  of  the  little 
■•  Matthew  of  Rristol'"  across  tlu'  western  ocean — not  the  sunny  region  of  steady  trade-winds 
hy  whose  fa\ouring  iidliu'nce  Cohnnhus  was  watted  to  his  destination,  hut  the  boisterous 
reaches  ot'  the  northern  Atlantic — over  that  ••  still  \exed  si'a  ""  which  shares  with  one  or 
two  others  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  storm  tossed  region  in  the  world  of  ocean. 
Passing  Ireland  he  first  shaiied  his  course  north,  tlu'P,  turning  westwards  "  and  having  the 
pole  star  on  his  right  hand,  he  wamh'reil  for  a  long  tinu'  and  at  length  he  hit  upeui  land. 
The  letter  indicates  that  after  he  changed  his  course  his  wandering  was  eontiuuouslv  west- 
wards,  in  the  same  general  ilireetion,  as  tur  as  the  regions  of  the  Tanais.  Xo  certain 
meaning  can  be  found  tlu-  the  word  Tanais  ■  ')ut  inasmuch  as  in  those  days  the  Tanais  was 
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held  to  scpiiriiti'  Kiiroiie  tVoiii  Asia  ''-  it  iiuiy  l)i'  tiiiceii  as  a  vatjuc  tiTin  tor  Asiatic  lamls. 
Tiiat  tlic  Imim!  disi'dvcrcd  was  siijiiinscd  to  lie  a  part  of  Asia  apjii-ars  vory  (dearly  from  tin' 
Hani!'  letters.  It  was  in  tlie  territory  of  tiie  (Traiul  C/aiii."  Tlie  luiid  was  good  and  the 
cdiinate  temperate  "  ami  (^d)ot  intended  on  his  next  voyaj;e,  after  oecnpyinsr  that  plaee,  to 
proceed  further  westwards  nntil  hi'  slionid  arrive  at  the  longitude  of  .lajjan  which  island  ho 
e\'idently  lliouijht  to  he  south  of  his  landfall  and  near  the  ecinator. 

It  shonhl  he  eari'fuliy  noted  that  in  all  the  circumstances  on  record  which  are  indisput- 
iihly  ret'erahh'  to  this  first  voyai^i'  notliing  has  het-n  said  of  ici^  or  of  any  notalile  extt'usion  of 
daylight.  'IMiesi' are  the  marks  (d' the  second  voyage  ;  for  if  anything  umisnal  had  existe<l 
in  th((  length  of  the  day  it  would  have  heen  at  its  niaxinuim  on  midsunnner's  day,  June  24, 
the  day  lie  made  lami.  Xothing  is  reported  in  these  letters  which  indicates  a  high  latitude, 
'i'lii'  shore  (d'  Lahrailor  is  a  waste  region  of  rocks,  swamiis  and  mountains,  fjieut.  (tordon 
steanung  along  the  coast  in  the  "Alert"  passed,  on  June  ;50th,  188(1,  large  nnnd)erH  of 
small  icehergs.  lie  met  the  field  ice  on  duly  'ind  at  hit.  f^6  and  from  lat.  58'  to  Caj)o 
Cliidley  it  was  [lacked  tight  all  ahmg  for  tifteen  miles  out  to  sea.  Even  inside  the  straits  of 
Helle-lsle  it  is  so  liarren  and  forhidding  as  to  call  forth  Cartier's  oft-eited  remark  tlnit  "it 
was  like  the  land  (lod  gave  to  Cain."  The  coast  of  Labrador  is  not  the  place  to  invite  a 
second  voyage,  if  it  he  once  seen  ;  hut  the  elinuite  of  Cape  JJreton  is  very  pleasant  in  early 
siimnu'r  and  tlu'  eounti'v  is  widl  wooded. 

From  the  contemiKU'ary  documents  ri'lating  specialK'  to  tlu'  first  voyage  it  is  beyond 
ijuestion  that  Cahot  saw  no  hunnin  being  on  the  coast  though  he  i)rought  back  evidences  of 
their  presence  at  some  previous  time.  It  is  beyond  doubt  also  on  the  same  authority  that 
the  voyage  lasted  not  longer  than  three  mouths  and  that  provisions  gave  out  so  that  he  had 
not  time  to  land  on  the  return  voyage.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  reconnoitering  expedition  to 
jirepare  the  way  for  a  greater  ett"ort  and  establish  confidence  in  the  existence  of  land  across 
the  ocean  easily  reached  from  England.  The  distance  sailed  is  given  by  8oncino  at  400 
leagues;  but  I'astpudigo,  writing  to  Venice,  gives  it  at  700  leagues,  e(|nivalent  to  2,22ti 
miles,  which  is  very  nearly  the  distance  between  Bristol  and  Cape  Breton  as  now  estimated. 

All  these  circumstances  concerning  the  first  voyage  are  derived  from  John  Cabot's  own 
reports  and  are  extracted  from  documents  dared  previous  to  the  return  of  the  second 
expcilition  and  therefore  are,  of  necessity,  free  from  adnnxtv\ro  with  extraneinis  iiu-idents. 
I  have  not  referred  t(j  the  nuip  of  1544  because  I  propose  to  consider  it  Ijy  itself  The 
early  historians  who  an,'  usually  citi'd  throw  no  light  npiui  the  first  voyage,  l^eti-r  Martyr 
in  1510,  (ionnu'a  in  1542  and  Rannisio  in  1550  are  exclusively  com'erned  with  Sebastian 
Cabot.  They  know  nothing  of  John  Cabot  and  his  voyage  and  whatever  dates  they  give, 
tlie  i)articulars  they  recite  stamp  their  narratives  as  relating  solely  to  the  second  voyage. 
They,  in  fact,  seem  to  know  only  of  one.  Antonio  Galvano  an  ex[ierienced  Portuguese 
sailor  and  eosmographer  writing  in  1503,  like  the  others,  knows  of  one  voyage  only  Avhidi 
he  fixes  in  141*0.  l[e  interweaves,  like  them,  in  his  narrative  nnniy  circumstances  of  the  si'cond 
\'oyage,  but  it  is  important  to  note  that  from  some  independent  source  is  given  the  landtall  at 
45  ,  the  latitude  vi'ry  nearly  of  Cape  Breton  on  the  islam!  of  Cajie  Bri'ton.  Another  point  is 
also  recorde<l  in  the  letters  that,  on  the  retni-u  voyage,  Cabot  passed  two  islands  to  the  right 
which  tlu'  shortness  (d'his  provisions  prevented  him  from  examining.  This  note  should  not 
be  considered  identical  with  the  statement  recorded  by  Soncino  in  his  first  letter  ;  for  this 
last  writer  evidently  means  to  indicate  the  land  which  Cabot  found  and  examined — lie  suys 
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tliiit  Ciiliot  (lisrovfi-cd  two  liM'iic  1111(1  firlilr  isliimls  ;  hut  tlie  two  isliinds  of  l*as((iiii1in-o  were 
]iiiss('(l  witlioiit  I'Xiiiiiiiiatioii.  'I'licy  wcrt  lu'obalily  tlic  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Nfiiiiielon  ; 
l)iit  that  .loiin  ('al)ot  liad  no  idea  of  a  noilhward  voyaiic  at  thai  time  in  liis  mind  woiiid 
a|i|ieai-  tVom  Ids  intention  to  sail  further  to  tlie  east  on  Ids  next  voya^-e  until  he  readied  the 
lon»-itude  of  Cipann'o.  Moreover,  the  reward  recorded  in  the  kiny^'s  privy  purse  aeeoniits 
"to  liyni  that  lonmh^  the  new  ile '"  and  the  wordini;,  tiiriee  repeated,  ot  the  second  letters 
patent,  "  the  land  and  isles  of  late  found  liy  the  said  John  "'  imlicate  that  it  was  not  at  that 
time  known  wlu'ther  the  mainland  of  (Jathay  had  lieeii  reached  or,  as  in  the  discoveries  of 
Oohindins,  islands  upon  the  coast  of  Asia. 

From  the  preccdiiiu'  narrative,  hased  solely  upon  documents  writien  within  twelve 
months  ot'  the  event;  wlii(di  docniiieiits  arc  records  o|  statements  taken  from  the  lips  of 
•lolm  C'ahot,  the  chief  actor,  at  the  very  time  of  his  return  from  the  lirst  vovau'e.  it  will  L 
trust,  appi'ar  that  in  14il7,  at  a  time  of  year  when  the  ice  was  not  clear  from  the  coasts  of 
Labrador,  he  discovered  a  part  of  America  in  a  temperate  climate  ;  and  that  this  was  done 
without  the  name  of  Selmstiiin  Cal)ot  (Uice  cominn'  to  the  surface,  exceptint!;  when  it  ajipears 
ill  the  pati'iit  of  14!»fi,  ton'cther  with  the  names  of  Lewis  and  Sancio,  his  lirolhers.  W'hiK' 
the  circumstances  recorded  are  incompatihle  with  a  lamltidi  at  Labrador  tliev  do  not  exclude 
tlie  possihility  of  a  landfall  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Xewfoimdland,  which  is  so  varied  in  its 
character  as  to  corres[pond  with  almost  any  conditions  likely  to  lie  tbund  in  a  landfall  on  the 
American  coast  ;  hut  inasimich  as.  from  other  reasons,  it  will,  I  think,  appear  that  the  land- 
iall  was  at  (lape  Breton  it  will  he  a  shorter  |irocoss  to  prove  liy  a  positive  ari;'ument  where 
it  was  than  to  show  by  a  negativi'  ari-'unu'iit  where  it  was  not  ; — and  now,  belbre  passiiii--  to 
another  branch  of  my  subject  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  a  theory  which  iriimboldt  based  on 
•Juan  de  la  Cosa's  nia[i  that  .lohii  Cabot  passed  in  between  St.  ['aufs  Islaml  ami  (^ape  Kav, 
circumnavigated  the  f;-ulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ami  returned  to  Kim-laiid  through  the  -^traits  of 
Belle-Isle. 

Juan  dc  la  Cosa's  mai)  is  a  document  of  such  prime  importance  that  it  merits  separate 
(•(uisideration,  but  I  think,  that  everyone  who  knows  the  ,i,ndf  will  share  Kohl's  astonish- 
ment that  such  a  theory  should  havt'  been  held  by  so  eminent  a  oosmographcr.  Ilenrv 
Stevens  '■'  follows  Ilnmb(ddt,  and  Dr.  Deane  donbtingly  says,  "  If  the  statenu'iit  about  coast- 
ing- ;J00  leagues  be  true  he  (Cabot)  may  have  made  a  poriplus  of  the  gulf  returning  bv 
Belle-Isle."  Tlie  statement  is  based  on  a  remark  made  by  ras(pialigo,and  if  there  had  been 
time  sufKcicnt  to  sail  so  far  we  might  be  bound  to  accept  it  ;  but  there  was  not.  The  loy  of 
CJolumbus"' sailing  in  a  southern  latitude  with  a  steady  northeast  trade-wind  ludiind  him 
shows  an  average  of  4-4  miles  an  hour.  Cabot  sailed  in  the  region  of  variable  winds,  there- 
fore the  log  of  John  Cabot  coulil  not  have  shown  such  an  average  progre.s.s,  and  it  did  not  on 
the  outer  voyage  for  he  left  Bristol  early  in  May— say  the  lifth— and  saw  land  ..ii  June  the 
24th,  thus  making  good  on  a  straight  c(Uirse  :i,200  miles  in  oO  days  or  44  miles  ■■  a  dav,  almost 
two  miles  an  hour.  If  he  delayed  only  Ibur  days  to  examine  the  land  he  had  found,  and 
then  sailed  straight  for  liome  he  would  have  made  the  passage  in  30  day.s,  for  ho  certainly 
arrived  at  Bristol  about  the  end  (say  the  28th)  of  July.  That  would  give  a  log  of  75  mih"s 
a  day  or  8  miles  an  hour  on  a  straight  continuous  course.  But  he  di<l  not  make  such  a 
course,  for  Juan  de  la  Cosa's  map  shows  that  he  coasted  along  and  named  the  south  shore 
of  Xewfoundland  a  distance  of  :iOO  miles,  not  leagues.  Ho  could  not  have  coasted  !):!5  miles 
nioie  along  the  continent  of  America  and  have  returned  homo  in  the  time  siiecitied,  still  less 
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Wiis  il  ]iossilili'  lor  liiiii  to  sail  iiromul  tlii'  u'lilf  uiid  rotiirii.  To  {"unndiiins  ulio  know  tlic 
^•iiir,  il  is  iiii|i()ssililc,  even  if  tliei'e  liiid  lieeii  time  to  do  if  that  lie  eonld  liave  .sailed  I'oiiiid 
it  and  not  Inive  lel't  sonu'  indieation  ol'  its  nnii|ne  ^eo{;rai)liical  leatiu'es.  IIi'  eould 
not  have  passed  tin-  n-rand  estnai'v  oi'  tlie  river  openiiiLj  to  tlie  sontliwest — to  tlie  very 
ilii-eetion  ofralii.,, — uiliioui  mentioning  it  and  witliont  retnrnnii^  to  it  on  liis  second 
voyage.  If  lie  saw,  as  iu'  nmst  inivo  seoii  neeording  to  tiuit  tiieory,  .suidi  an  avi'nne  opening 
towards  tile  heart  ot  Asia  some  tradition  ot  it  eonhl  iiof  tail  to  have  reached  U8 — -onie  trace 
of  it  conld  not  fail  to  have  heen  recorded  on  the  maps.  Of  all  the  theories  of  Jolm  (■abot's 
voyages  that  out'  will  appear  to  a  C'amidian  the  most  astonishing;  as  it  did  to  Kohl  wlio 
had  travi'lled  in  Canada  and  knew  something  of  what  the  mmu'  river  St.  Lawrence  imidies. 
Markiiam.  in  his  introduction  to  the  llnklnyt  Society  volume  for  1H!).'3,  makes  some 
excellent  observations  in  relation  to  the  \'oyage  ot  14lt7,  and  no  one  conhl  be  a  better 
authority  than  he  on  such  a  subjeet.  lie  tliinks  that  Cabot  was  comiielled  liy  contrary 
winds  to  nndce  the  northing  of  the  first  few  days.  That  nortli  course  might  he  supi)oscd  to 
have  lirougiit  him  to  the  latitude  of'):!  or  f)-!  ,  well  north  upon  the  west  coast  of  Irehiiid, 
tlu'ii  turning  to  the  west  he  would  ha\'e  struck  for  llie  coast  ot  Cathay.  For  a  good 
poi'tiiui  of  till'  distance  the  drift  of  the  ocean  is  to  the  nortluMst  as  far  at  least  as  longitude 
40  W^.  'i'lieii  be  Would  enter  the  .Vrctic  or  Ijabra<lor  <Mirrent  which  sets  south  on  the  banks 
ott' Xewfouiidland  at  the  rate  of  oni'  mile  an   hour,   but   the   lec-wav  assumed   bv  Markham 
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age of  ('(dumbus  recorded  in  his  journal  could  not  havi'  (piickly  spread  throughout   Kuropo, 
and  Cabot  W(uild  have  had  to  make  his  own  experiences  with  tlu'  absolutidy  ni'W  pheno- 
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All    these   circumstances   render   it   in   the  highest  di'gree 


probable  that  he  passed  Cape  Raci'  without  seeing  it.     Then   1 
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so  that  llarrisse  in  his  work  on  the  Cabots  was  far  more  nearly  right  than  in  his  later  book 
on  the  iliscovery  of  America.  If  Cabot  passed  Cape  Race  and  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Mi([iU'lou  without  seeing  them  he  would  have  been  oldigcd  to  change  his  course  sharply  to 
the  northwest  ''  to  reach  Cape  North  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  land  both  of  Capo  Breton  and 
Xewfoiindland  is  so  high  that,  to  make  Cape  Xorth,  without  first  seeing  one  coast,  or  tl 


10 


10 


other,  would  require  a  good  deal  of  nautical  skill  and  a  good  modern  chart  ;  moreover  tl 
current  out  of  St.  Paul  strait  sets  on  the  starboard  bow  of  an  a}iproaching  vessel  sometimes 
as  strongly  with  the  prevailing  westerly  wind  as  two  miles  an  hour."'  Cape  Breton,  as  may 
be  seen  by  Ilore's  voyage  in 
and  so  generallv  rccoii'iiizcd  a; 


15:^0,  was  a  natural  landfall  for  a  vessel  missing  Cape  Race  ; 
i  such  that  in  the  sailing  ilircctions  for  Sir  Humphrey  Cilbcrt's 
eet  it  was  laid  down  as  the  lu'xt  rendezvous  in  case  the  ships  should  not  meet  at  Capo  Race. 


VI.  The  Sk«-'"XI'  Vovauk,  14'.t8. 

I  might  here  borrow  the  (plaint  [dirase  of  Herodotus  and  say  "  now  I  have  done  speaking 
of"  John  Cabot.     He  has,  beyond  doubt,  discovered  the  eastern  coast  of  this  our  Canada, 
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ami  111'  liiis  orjiaiiizi'd  a  si-i'oikI  cxiu'ditioii,  and  lii'  lias  sailcil  in  (■(iiiiiiiand.  I''nilli\\iili,  u|><iii 
siu'li  sailing,  ho  vaninlu'H  utterly  and  his  second  son,  Sebastian,  huth  ol'  ids  Itiotlicrs  lia\inu- 
in  some  nnknowii  way,  also  vanished,  I'lnerijes  and  iVom  lienceforili  licronu's  the  wiiulc 
Cahot  family.  It  liehooves  ns,  therel'orc,  it"  we  wish  to  u;ras|i  tiie  whole  snhjeel,  to  ini|nirc 
what  manner  (d'man  he  was. 

Seliastian  Cahot  was  horn  in  N'enice,  and,  when  still  \-ery  yoiinjr,  was  taUen  to  Mni:;land 
with  the  fi'st  of  his  family  hy  his  fathiM'."  Ife  was  then,  however,  old  eiioiiu'li  to  ha\'e 
learned  the  liunianities  '-  and  tin'  |iro|pei'ties  of  tin'  s|ilier(',  and  to  this  hittef  knowledii'c  he 
heeaine  so  addicted  that  he,  early  in  life,  tiirnu'd  (ixed  ideas,  lie  is  |)rohal)ly  entitled  to  the 
nu'rit  of  havinu  iiru^ed  the  practical  aiiplication  (d'the  truths  that  tlu^  shortest  course,  from 
point  to  jioint  ujion  the  i^lohe,  lies  uiion  a  ijreat  circle  ;  and  also  that  the  ijreat  I'ircle  uniting; 
western  l']uro|ie  with  Cathay  passes  (^-cr  the  north  pole,  .\s  a  matter  of  tact  the  shortest 
liiH'  from  Knii'land  to  .lapan  is  hy  Spit/,l>eri;'en.  We  know  that  as  a  harrcn  fact  ;  hecause 
we  know  also  that  the  Polar  sea  is,  for  practical  purposes,  impassahle  ;  hut  that  Caliot  did 
not  know.  He  could  not  learn  it  from  the  properti<'s  id' the  spiicre  and  he  had  not  Icai'ncd 
it  in  the  way  of  experience.  .\t  lirst  it  was  a  vei'v  promisin;;-  route  of  sailiiii;'  to  India. 
Roiierl  'riiorne,  an  Knj^lish  merchant  livinj;  at  Seville,  points  out,  in  l')27,  in  repri'scntations 
made  privately  to  the  Fiiiiflish  kini;,  that  there  is  no  nn)re  reason  to  suppose  the  sea  to  he 
impassahle  at  the  mu'th  from  cold  than  there  had  hen  to  su}tpose  it  impassahle  at  the 
equator  from  heat.  All  authorities  had  concurred  in  the  existenet' of  a  southern  /.one  (d' 
intolorahle  heat,  and  sailors  had  even  hrouu-ht  home  reports  of  haviuii-  encountered  a  hnirnnj; 
sea."  This  had  been  shown  hy  recent  discoveries  to  he  false,  and  why  should  not  the  same 
authorities  he  also  wronj;  in  their  theories  of  a  frozen  zone  I"  So  reasoiu'd  R(d)ert  Thorne 
who  lived  at  Seville  when  Sebastian  (^abot  helil  tlu're  a  hi<fh  jiosition  as  irrand  pilot  of 
Si)ain,  anil  thus  insisted  Sebastian  Cabot  from  his  youth  to  his  extrenu'  idd  au'e.  and  this 
fixed  iilea  of  his  became  also  the  fixed  idea  of  the  I'aiuTish  peojjle  ;  so  that  tiicy  have 
scart'cly  ri'covered  from  it  within  our  own  recollection.  IJiddle  and  Xicliolls  laud  him  as 
the  ''discoverer  of  threat  circle  sailin<!:  ami  founder  of  the  Mnirlish  mei'cantile  marine."  The 
En£j;lish  marine  existi'd  before  him,  but  Faij^land  owes  to  him  the  initiation  of  the  lont; 
weary  stru_ii-i;;lc  with  the  frozen  oci>an  which  for  three  ci-nturies  has  str<'wn  the  .Xi'ctic  wastes 
\\ith  the  bodii's  of  lu'r  n(d)lest  siuhn-s  ;  from  Sir  ITuirh  Willouii'hby  who  perisbed  with  all 
liLs  gallant  erew  on  the  shores  of  Lapland  in  1004,  the  first  fruits  of  great  circle  sailing  liy 
the  north,  to  Sir  Joliii  Franklin  who  perished  almost  in  our  own  days.  Xordenskiold  in 
tlie  Vega  in  the  two  years  of  187S-il  nuide  tlu'  passage  Cabot  dreame<l  of  in  his  later  years 
to  Jai)an  by  way  of  Spitzhergen,  that  passage  upon  which  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  sailed  in 
l")r)4,  ami  now  in  this  very  year  Xansen  has  thrown  himself  into  the  ice  pack  in  the  liojic  of 
drifting  across  the  I'olar  ocean. 

This  fixed  idea  of  the  younger  Cabot  pei'vaded  all  his  lite  and  shows  in  all  his  re[i(irted 
conversations,  lie  adheri'd  to  it  with  the  pertinacity  (d'  a  Colundius  and,  in  his  later  life 
after  his  retni'ii  to  Knglaml.  his  I'tibrts  which  in  youth  were  directed  to  a  northwest  pa^sagi- 
weld  out  towards  a  northeast  passage  to  Cathay.  doh;i  Cabot's  genius  was  nnire  practical, 
as  the  second  letter  of  Raimondo  di  Soncino  shows.  His  intention  \vas  to  occupy  on  tlie 
second  voyage  the  landfall  he  had  made  an<l  then  push  on  to  the  east  (west  as  we  call  it 
now)  and  soidb.  The  diversion  <d' that  expi'dition  to  the  i-oast  of  Labrador  W(udd  indicates 
that  the  death  of  the  I'lder  Cabot  and  the  assumption  of  command  by  bis  son  occurred  early 
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ill  till'  \'(),vii,n'('.  S('l)iistiiiii  Ciiliiit  si'ciiis  to  liii\('  lu'cii,  not  so  iniicli  ii  iirciil  siiilor,  iis  a  irrcut 
niuiticiil  tliciiri/cr.  (ioiiiiini  siiys  Ik  discovfrcd  notliiiiLj  for  Spiiiii  ;  iuhI  IicvoihI  (l<iiilir  liin 
t'X|H>(lilioii  to  \,n  I'liitii  ciiiiiiot  1)1'  coiisidcri'd  siicci^ssfnl  ;  tor  ir  was  intended  to  rcticli  the 
Moluccas.     Oiu'  tixcd  idea  of  ids  lite  was  tlic  course  to  Ciitliav  l>v  tlie  nortli.     Tliat  idea  li 


I  no 


mono 


polized  to  l.'niself.      He  overvalued  its  ini|iortance  and  tlioiiylit  to  lie  tlie  Coiiiiiiliiis  of 


a  new  iiiy'liwav  to  tiie  east.      Hence  lie  iiia\'  iiavc  iiiiderraleii  liis  fat 


ler 


•iiicxi'ineiits  as  lie 


brooded  over  what  he  considered  to  lie  his  own   "freat  secret,      lie  theorized  on   tl 


le  s|i|icre 


!in 


d  he  theoi'ized  on  the  variation  of  the  coni|pass  and  he  theorizeil  on  a  method  of  tin 


loniritndi'  hv  the  \ariat 


KHi  ot  tlie  nccille  ;  so  that  even    Richard    l']den,  who  u;reativ  admired 


him,  wrote  as  follows:  ■•  Sehastian  ("ahot  on  his  dealh-licd  told  nic  that  he  had  the  know- 
"  ledn'c  thereof  (lonicitnile  hy  variation)  liy  <li\ine  revelation,  vet  so  that  he  mia,'ht^  not  teacli 
'*  any  man.  iJiit  \  thiiikc  that  the  jifoode  olde  man  in  that  extreme  a,i::c  somewhat  doted 
"  and  had  not,  yet  evi'ii  in  the  article  of  di-ath.  utterly  shaken  oil' all  worldlye  vaiiie  jflorie." 
These  words  would  seem  to  contain  the  solution  of  most  ot'lhc  mystci'\'  of  the  sn|)|ircssioii 
of  .loliii  ('aliot's  name  in  the  narrativc-i  of  Peter  .N[artyr,  Runusio,  (Jomar.-i  ami  all  the  other 
writers  who  derived  their  iuforination  from  Sehastian  ('ahot  during  ids  long  residence  in 
Spain.  The  remainder  of  the  mystery  may  he  solved  in  tin- succeeding  |)orti(m  of  this  paper. 
And  now  wc  may  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  voyage  ;  and  first  aiiKUig 
the  writers,  in  order  of  time  as  also  in   order  of  importance,  is    I'etcr   .\[;irtvr  of  Aiiirhiera, 


ho  iiuMishcd  his  ■■  Decades  of  the  \ew  World"  in  I'lDi.      St'liastian  ("ahot  had  tlici 


1  iii'cn 


in  Spain  for  four  years,  high  in  oHin'  and  in  royal  tii\'our.      i'eler  .Nfartyr  was  ids  '•tiimiliar 
friend  ami   comrade,"  and   tells  the   pope,   to  whom   these    ■•Decades"   were    addressed  as 


letters,  that  he  wrote  tViun  informati 


111  dcri\'cd  tVom  (!aliot" 


own 


lips.      I  [ere,  I    N'cnturc  t( 
think,  many  of  the  writers  on  this  suhjei'l  have  gone  astray  ;   for  the  whole  ipiest ion  chinii'cs 


Martvi'  knows  of  onlv  one  vovaLfe,  and  that    was  hevoiid  donh 


vovau'c  of  I4!IS  :  In 


knows  of  onlv  one  discoverer. 


ami 


that  the  man   trom  whose  lips  he  writes  tl 


lie   narrative 


c  \crv  outset  tin 


The  landfall  is  far  norih,  in  a  region  (d'  ice  and  perpetual  daylight.  .\t  tli 
suhject  is  statcil  to  he  "those  northern  si'as,"  and  then  I'cter  Martyr  goes  on  to  say  that 
Sehastian  Cabot  fnrnished  two  ships  at  his  own  charges  ;  and  that,  with  tlirt'c  hiimliH'd 
men,  he  sailed  towards  tie-  mu-th  pole,  where  hi'  saw  land  ;  and  that  then  he  was  com- 
pelled to  turn  westwards  :  and  after  that  he  coasted  to  the  south  until  he  reached  the  lati- 
tude of  (iibraltar  ;  and  that  he  was  west  of  the  longitude  of  Cuba.  In  other  words,  he 
struck   land 


far  in   the  north,  and   t'rom   that  point  he  sailed  south  along  the  coast  as  fa 


r  a? 


Cape  Ilatteras.  That  Labradcu'  was  the  landfall  seems  clear  ;  for  he  met  large  masses  of  ice 
in  the  month  of  July.  These  were  not  ii'crely  the  bergs  of  the  wistern  ocean,  but  masses 
of  tield-iee,  which  compelled  him  to  change  his  (unirse  from  north  to  west,  and  linally  to 
turn  southwards.  The  same  writer  states  that  Cabot  liimsi'lf  iianicd  a  portion  of  the  great 
land  ho  coasted  Bun-alacis,  because  of  the  (piantity  offish,  which  was  so  great  that  thoy  hin- 
dered tho  sailing  of  his  ships,  anil  that  these  fishes  w'oro  I'allod  liiici-ulmis  by  the  natives. 
This  statonieiit  has  given  rise  to  much  di8])Uto.  As  to  the  ([uantity  of  fish  all  sncceeding 
writers  concur  that  it  was  immense  ln'yond  coiice[ition  ;  and  probably  the  swarming  of  tho 
salmon  up  the  rivers  of  our  Pacific  coast  may  afford  a  parallel  ;  but  that  Cabot  did  not  so 
name  the  count ry  is  abundantly  clear.  A  very  exhaustive  note  on  the  word  will  be  found 
at  page  181  of  Dr.  Hiuirinot's  "  Cape  nretoii."  He  gives  tlu'  Micmac  name  as  pci/dn,  on  tho 
authority  of  Dr.  Hand.     IJichard  Brown  gives  it  as  pahohim  in  his  "  History  of  Cape  Breton." 
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LeBciii'l)()t  >!;ave  it  in  liiw  time  us  fipi'i/ij.  Kolil  dcrivt's  tlic  woid,  \>y  n  |iiiniili'l  fxniiitioii, 
from  tilt'  Diilfii  word  hilwljii(iii\  l)ut,  im  poiiiti'd  out  l)y  IM\  Uouriiint,  tlic  word  is  |{ii«<|Ue. 
It  limy  lie  called  Iliefiim,  for  tlu^  liiiH(iiu'  InuudlalKi  lucimie  in  Spimisli  hnrriiliiii  and  in  I'ortu- 
jriiene  hiirdUiiis,''  and  tliin  last  name  is  t'oiind  on  I'edro  Heinel's  nin|i  of  I'lO'i.  It  in  not  likely 
that  ('allot,  in  an  Hnj^lifili  slii|i  with  an  I']nu:lisli  crcw,  would  lunc  ijiveii  the  coiinlry  an 
Ilieriun  naTiie.  Tlie  prohaliility  is  that  the  IVn'tinrnese,  who  llorUrd  ii|ion  the  coast  alter 
the  Corte  Reals,  first  gave  the  name  "  codtish  land  "  to  the  coiniirv;  and  Cahot's  claim  to 
thi!  name  is  no  more  true  than  his  claim  to  haxinif  tilted  onl  the  ex|iedition  at  his  own 
exjiense.  1  have  read  sonu'whei'e  in  the  hooks  'hat  Scliaslian  Cahol  was  a  great  sailor  and 
also  a  great  liar,  hut  I  think  Richard  Kdcn"s  naive  account  of  his  ia^t  illness  is  the  liest 
explanation  <it' his  very  comprehensive  claimn. 

The  letter  from  Cahot  which  Hamiisio"  (|notcs  had  liccn  lost,  and  we  have  only 
Ramusio's  reeolleetioii  <if  it.  That  tells  ns.  in  gcnei'al  terms,  of  a  voyag<'  to  the  liir  north, 
when  a  latitude  of  (i7  iW  was  attained.  In  the  various  a<'coimts  which  have  conic  down 
to  ns  iis  on  ("al)ol"s  authority  diflerent  latitudes  ari'  given,  'iti  ,  fiH  ,  (id  ,  and  hci'c  (i7  oO". 
A  very  high  latitude  was  no  doiiht  attained  ;  hut  here,  in  the  recollections  of  thi>  letter,  is 
a  surprising  statement  tliat  Cahot  was  on  the  11th  of  .Inne  at  that  latitude,  and  the  sea  was 
then  dear'"  and  without  any  manner  of  impediment,  and  that  he  \\dulil  ha\'c  sailed  straight 
on  to  the  east  at  (Jatluiy,  but  a  mutiny  of  the  masters  and  sailors  prevented  him,  and  he  had 
to  return.  This  is  not  only  contradictory  to  his  statcnients  elsewhere,  hiil  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Lahrador  coast  and  Hudson's  straits  are  not  accessihle,  on  accoiihl  of  ice,  so  early 
in  the  summer. 

It  is  much  to  he  regi'ette(l,  for  ("ahots  own  sake  as  well  as  for  ours,  thai  iiolhing  from 
his  own  hand  has  heen  |ireser\'e(l  eillier  In  prini  or  in  manuscripl  ;  Ipccause  his  re|iiilalioii 
hart  heen  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  I  he  memories  of  his  fVien<ls,  and,  at  this  distance  of  lime, 
it  is  im|)ossihle  to  say  whether  he  was  |ihenoiuenally  aildicted  to  inaccuracy  of  expression 
or  his  friends  were  jihenonu'iially  endowed  with  treacherous  memories.  The  muidi  (piotc(l 
convei'sation  in  Ranmsio  is  a  case  in  point.  IJaninsio  has  recorded.  Iroin  memory  only  some 
years  afti-r  it  occurr'vMl,  a  <'onversatioii  at  the  house  of  his  learned  frieml  I''rascalor.  A 
stranger,  whose  name  is  not  given,  was  present  among  the  guests.  lie  was  cvidenlly  a  man  of 
distinction  and  of  learning.  The  conversation  turnetl  \ipon  cosmography,  the  favonritt^  tojiic 
tlieu  of  eultivateil  society,  and  all  present  were  siiecniating  upon  the  possihility  of  sailing  to 
C'athay  hy  the  north.  They  were  wondering  whether  (Jreenland  Joined  w  itli  Xoiway  at 
the  north,  or  whether  tiiere  was  a  strait  there,  and  some  one  jireseiit  told  the  story  ot  the 
Indians  who,  a  long  time  het'ore,  hail  heen  storm-driven  to  the  coast  of  (iermany:  where- 
uiion  the  stranger  turned  and  related  the  suhstanci'  of  a  conversatioi;  he  had  held  with 
Cabot  at  Seville.  He  told  them  that,  having  ln'cn  at  Seville  some  years  previously,  he  had 
called  on  their  own  countryman,  C'abot,  to  learn  from  his  lips  tlu"  truth  of  these  matti'rs. 
It  this  gui'st's  meniory  was  good,  and  Ramusio  correctly  ri'ported  him,  Cahot  not  only  suji- 
pressed  that  which  was  true,  hut  suggested  that  which  was  false.  He  said  that  his  father 
died  at  the  time  when  the  news  id'  C\>lnmlius's  discovery  reached  iMigland.  That  was 
untrue,  for  the  second  letters  patent  were  made  out  solely  to  his  father  in  14ilH.  lie  told 
him  that  he  (Sebastian)  first  projiosed  the  expedition  to  king  Henry  \' 1 1.,  another  plain 
falsehood.  Ife  told  him  that  the  exiiedition  was  in  14l)ti,  an  error  of  a  year.  Hi'  conveyed 
tlic  impression  that  the  whole  series  of  events  happened  after  his  father's  death,  and  made 

Sec;.   II.,   18!M.     !l. 
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liiiiiHclt'  llic  sole  nritrihiitur  ami  (•iiiiiiiiiiri(liT  dt"  tlic  cxiicditioii,  wliicli  was  dearly  lalsc.  He 
Huiil  tlial  III'  tumid  laml  on  a  wi'^tiTly  ciiiirwc  ;  thai  lian  liccn  hIiowii  In  lie  Inic  of  llic  first 
I'Xitfditidii,  hut   he  sii|.|iri.HHi'H  tin-  liirt   llnil   iIktc  were  two,  ami   thai  nut  In-  hut  liin  fatlicr 


loiiiid  the  land,      lie  adds  to  this  wi'sIitIv  laiidii 


ill  an  cxiiliiralinn   as  Jlir  as  i')li    mirth  and 


Florida  on  the  south,  whereas  in  liie  short  period  of  three  months  it  waw  iiii|iossihle  that 
mudi  an  extensive  vovafi'e  could  have  heen  made.  He  said  that  when  he  returned  to  Kn"'- 
lami  there  was  jjn'at  I'ontnsiou  heeause  of  a  war  with  Scotland,  whereas  the  war  with 
SeotlamI  had  heeii  concluded  hy  a  seven  years"  triico  in  14!t7,  and  thcHocoml  i'X|iedifion  sailed 
in  14!»H.  He  stated  that  the  voyaj;c  was  mit  repeated  on  aceciiiit  of  the  eontnsion  caused 
hy  rolu'llion,  wdiereas  tiie  reheliion  was  (pielled  in  14!>7.  and  in  M'.tS  tjie  prelemled  Richard 
(d"  York  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  lie  said  that  he  wt'iit  to  Spain  at  that  lime,  wherens 
he  did  not  jjo  until    \'t\-2,  fourteen  yt'ars  later;  and   he  stated  that   he  look  service  under 


Ferdinand  and  Isahella,  while  Isahella  dieil  in  ir)()4. 


eili        'eiirs  h(  do  re  he  removed  to  Si 


lani. 


IfCahol  had  said  tliere  were  two  voyaj,'es,  ami  if  he  had  mentioned  .John  CahoTs  name,  ih 
guest    Would    pndiaiily    have   rcinemhered   it,  and     ivamusio   would    have    recorded    fads  s( 


ilii'Dt. 


The  account   ii-iven   iiytJoimira  is  sIkm'I,  and   it   also  allrihules  to  Seha>lian  Caiiot  lii 


omara  l<uows  ol  one  \'ova_i(e  onl\-,  an( 


!"•(', 


sole  conception  ami  comhu't  of  the  enterprise,     d 

was  the  voyage  in    14IIS.      It  was  a  nortiiern  voy 

tinnous  daylii;-ht,  the  immense  masses  of  ice,  and  the  numher  id"  men  (tiiree  1 

leavt'  no  room  for  doiihf. 


thai 


IV  wav  <d"  Icelan 


and    tl 


le  con- 


lumtro 


I)  tal. 


Ken 


In  Oalvano's  "  Discourse  of  the  World, ""   iielore  cited,  tl 


K'  I  Wo  vovai^es  ai 


('  also    con- 


fused 


into  one  :  allhouuh.  as  he  wrote  in  1  "it!-!,  he  followed 


previous  writers,  exceptinn'  in  tht 


hilitiide  of  the  lamlliill.  ami  <lid  not,  like  his  prodeeessorrt,  take  his  information  from  Seliastiaii 
('allot.      In  one  vei'sion  of  the   Portuj-Miese  text,  tluit  used  liy  llakluyt.  .lohn  Cahot' 
even  appears  ;  hut  the  imhdatiiriihle  llarrisse  has  turned  iii 


I  an  oriLjinai  conv  win 


h  d 


name 
oes  not 


contain  it,  so    llakluvt    would   appear  to   have   had   another  edition   or  to   Iuim'  u-lossed  1 
oriiijiual  from  olher  authorities. 

1  have  now  jrone  over  all  the  authorities  for  tho  socond  vovairc.     Their  testi 


lis 


iiionv  IS 


irreeoncilahle  in  many  respects,  hut,  neveitheless,  some  firm  f?roiiml  can   he  ioiind.     These 
points  are  estahli'^hcd  :  That  ih.'  expedition  was  a  lartre  and  important  one  :  that  it  sailed  lo 


the   north,  and    thai    th 


e  landtall  was   far  in   the  ikm'IIi  in  a  r(\i>:ion  of  ice  and  continual  dav- 


liglit  ;  that  from  the  extreme  north  it  coasted  south  to  latitude  ;!8 


111  search  ot  an  opi'ii 


oeeiiii  to  ('athay  ;  that  having  heeii  [irovisioned   for  a  year,  the  expedition  was  fitted  for 
such  an  exploration,  and  had  the  time  to  jierform  it. 


There    is,    heside    the  al 


love,  a   [lassage   from    l*aliyan 


(M 


ironicle,"  cited    in    Stow's 


"  Chronielo,"  ituhlished  in  l.'ilSd,  and,  with  variations,  copied  into  Hukhiyt's  "Divers  Voy- 
ages," imhlislied  in  l')S2;  hut,  on  reference  to  all  the  editions  of  Fahyan  now  extant,  iiotoiilv 
can  the  originals  of  these  citatio-is  not  he  found,  hut  no  mention  whati\er  (d'  the  Cahots  is 

e   consideration  of  this   matter  to  appendi.x  C.       The   [lassage 


lave   referred    th 


iiiadi'.       J    I 

contains  no  additional  particulars  of  imjiorf 


ince, 


Yir.  ^[ai>.<  ami  Map   Dhawinu  in  tiiI';  IHtii  CioNTritv. 


In   IFakluvt's  time  tl 


lere   was 


at    Westminster,  in   the  nriv 


lie   ii-allei 


y  ol   the  (pieeii,   a 


copy  of  a  map  attributed   to   Sehastian   Cabot   engraved   hy  (or   under  the  supervision  of) 
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CltiiKMil  Adiiiiis.  wlii.'h  iiiiliciiltMl  die  lamirall  t.f  ilir  liisl    y, 


111 


iviiu'i'.      Ilakliivt   lias  prfsiTVcd 


!■  iiimTiptioii   hill   III.'  iiiaji  lias  (lisa|i|iciirf(l   willi  all  nilicr  |,a|nTs  ami  iiia|is  fnmi  Ciili 


liaiid.     Tlic  iiiscri|.li..ii  piVHcrvcd  li_v  llakliivl  is  Iniiiul,  in  siil.sl 


aiK'c,  iijiiiii  ill 


liVM 


I'f  a|i|M'iiilix 


II) 


|MIII    lllc   Wdl'lij    Mia|i  of 


as   well   as 


clscwlirrc.  liiit.  at   iirt'sciit,    1   liavc  Id   ill)  willi  llic  iiia|i 


Ilakliiyl  saw.      Xo  .luiil.t  |li,.|v  were  iii».ii  ihis  lost   iiia|i  oilier  iiiscn|.li()iis  (as  uii   (lie  iiia| 


«r  ir)44)  ol  the  iialiirc  nl 


iintos  ffiviiiff  iiit(>riiiali(iii  as  to  fhc  (liir,.iviil   parls  of  the  wuild 


l""''''"y''  'M il-     'riial  niif  iicrlaiiiiii.c  In  111.,  sul.j.vl,   Iniiislalcd   rr..iii   ll 


is  as  |(dli)\v: 


ll'  iii'iii'iiial    lialiii. 


III  llii'  year  ..I'  our  ,]...nl    14!l7  .l.din  ('al>..t  a  Vi'iu'liaii  and  S.-laisliaii  Ids  sou  (i|>.'ii.'d 


up  fhirt  coiiiilry  which  11.1  one  had   iircvioiisly  alh'Uiiitcd   to  g.i  I 
•  Inn.',  .'ally  in  llic  inorniiii;- alpniit  live  ..".•loi'k 


upon   the  24lli  (lav  of 


Moreover  he  .'ailed   Ihis  laud — k 


I'i'iini  jiriiiiiiiii  nsdfii- 


-I  1. 


.'\'.',  lieeans.'  ll.'  tirsi  I'idiii 


sea-wanis  had  set  eyes  upon  that  resfioii. 

"And,  as  there  is  an   ishiml  siliial.'.l  opp.isile,  h.'  callcl   il    llie  island  of  Si.  ,l,)hn,  I 
think,  r.tr  th..  reas.jii  thai  it  was  (rH.'..v..re.l  upon  St.  .I.diii  the  Uaplist's  chiy." 

ius.'iipii..u  .111  the  niap  was  in  Latin  and  Ilie  ahove  is  a  dose  translalion.      Ifakliivt 


Tin 


gives  an    Kiiglish  translat 


I. Ml 


«•' 


appeiidi.K  11.) 


I'riiicipai    .NaviuaruMis ")    Iml    he   has   iiiserle.l  explaiiatofy 


Tli.'i 


I   ln||.)\\N  a  ( 


iiu'luded.     Th.'i'e  is  a 
/fiijii 


leseripti.)ii,  not  eertainlv  of  th.'  island,  Imt  .d  th.'  wlioh'  r.'u'i.ni,  Lahriid 


or 


eol.iii    anil    the   next    wor.l,    // 


"Jus,  .•.lUinu'Ufi's  willi  a  .'iipital   letter, 


.V  must  refer  to  the  eoiintry  generally  ;  for,  if  not,  th.'re  woiihl  he  no  deseriptiou  of  th 


roiintry,  hut  only  of  that  one  island,  and  it  would  have  h 


'en  irrati.uial   for  the  writer  I. 


liav.'  hranehe.l  otf  int.)  a  dissertati 


ion  up.in  an  accessory  point  ;  as  ahsiird  as  it  would  he  to 


conini.'iice   to   deserihe   Canada   and    conliiie  ihe    descripli.)n    to   Aiiliosti.     This    vi 


ew    IS 


iiitii 


ni.'d  hy  the  corresponding  Latin  inscription  on  ih.'  Paris  iiiap.d'  ir)44,  wher.'  it  is  >,nv.'n 
JIiijus  Irrrii'  iiici,lii\  ,('■('.  Then  follows  iinniediately  a  (les.'ri[iti.)ii  of  the  inhahitants,  their 
dress  and  mode  of  living  and  of  making  war,  a  descripti.m  of  the  soil,  of  the  animals  on 

;ver  lieeii  shown,  in  a  previous  part  of  this  paper, 


mil  and  llii'  lisli 


I'S    111    III 


e  sea.      It  has  1 


IS  how* 


a 


that  on  the  lirsl  voyage  C'aliol  saw  no  man.  Tln'  description  lIuTcliire  is  a  u'.'ii.'ral  .me 
lililicahle  lo  all  that  region  as  exiilor.'d  afterwanls  hy  successive  voyagers  U[i  to  the  date  of 
the  map.  Il  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  impure  whether  white  hears  ever  existed  in  Vn[^e 
Breton  .ir  i'rinco  Edward  island  ;  they  I'xisted  in  Lahrador  which  is  sutticieiit.  Xor  is  it 
necessary  I.)  all.icale  the  great  ahuii.laiici^  <d'  fishes  at  any  one  spot.  The  description  is 
ajipru'iihle  t.i  the  wlitde  region — lo  Xcwfoumllaml  and  Lahrador  as  well  as  t.i  (Jape  Breton. 
Only  the  /irliiin  ri/itii  is  indicated  specially,  and  .ipposite  to  it,  so  near  that  it  was  discovered 
the  same  day,  was  an  island.  The  Paris  map  ot  ir)44  says  a  I'ln/f  island  hut  Clement 
Adams's  map  merely  says  it  was  an  islan.l,  ami  he  adds  that  on  th.-  islan.l  were  hawks  as 
black  as  ci'ows,  hlack  eagh's  and  partridges.  1  think  this  inseriiition  has  heeii  misunder- 
stood to  apply  strictly  to  the  lan.liiill  and  the  island  at  the  time  of  discovery. 

Xevcrthi'less  the  landfall  was  marked  hy  an  islan.l  opposite,  which  was  named  SI.  John's 
island.  By  opposite — c.r  Kilrcr.su — cannot  he  meant  an  island  100  miles  oft".  Some  idea 
of  udjacemy  must  ln'  inteii.led.  My  task  theretore  will  he  lo  I'xamiiie  all  the  extant  maps 
and  see  if  they  hear  any  evidence  of  a  iirohable  land  tall  identified  hy  an  island  called  St. 
John.  The  maps  however  are  in  many  cuses  strangely  distorted  and  before  taking  them  np 
some  preliminary  inijuiries  are  rec|uisite. 
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Mr.  Harrissi',  until  tlir  imlilii'atioii  of  his  "  Discovery  of  Xortli  Amorica ''  in  1892,  usod 
to  maintain  that,  the  Hpanisli  and  l'(>rtii_siueMe  govcrnnu'nts  wore  very  jealous  of  imparting  to 
foreigners  any  informalidii  concerning  their  colonial  enti'riirisert  and  discoveries,  and  in  that 
hi'lief  ,dl  other  wi'iters  concurred  and  still  concur.  Moreover,  it  agrees  with  all  that  is 
known  of  tie  manners  and  methods  of  that  period,  and  especially  with  the  genius  of  those 
two  governments. '■  This  last  vuhime,  however,'"  gi\-cs  a  kaleidoscopic^  turn  to  the  whole 
picture.  We  arc  now  intormed  that  map-nniking  was  freely  tauglit  in  Spain  and  practised 
by  all  ;  thai  there  was  no  tt'udency.  at  any  time,  to  concentrate  ma[)-making  in  the  hands  of 
governnn'nt  ;  that  Spain  never  made  a  secret  of  its  maritime  discoveries  ;  that  any  one  might 
huy  the  oth'ial  charts.  The  general  impvi'ssion  conveyed  is  tliat  these  governments,  while 
they  had  cnjlegcs  of  cosniographers  and  oflicial  standard  charts,  were  no  more  chary  of  dis- 
seminating their  manuscript  maps  tlian  the  British  Admiralty  and  the  United  States  llydro- 
gra[iliical  Survey  are  now.  It  is  ini[iossil)li'  to  ioliow  Mr.  Harrisse  in  this  new  departure. 
Ilis  own  learned  researches  forbid  it.  When  Robert  Thornc,  resident  in  Seville  in  1527,''' 
sent  a  map  to  the  English  ambassa(h)r,  he  was  careful  to  add  "that  it  is  not  to  be  showed 
"or  comnumicated  there"  (in  England)  "with  many  ot  that  court.  For  thongli  there  is 
"  nothing  in  it  prejudiciall  to  the  emperor,  yet  it  may  be  a  cause  of  paine  to  the  maker  ;  as 
"  well  for  that  none  may  make  these  cardes  but  certayne  appointed  and  allowed  for  masters." 
The  patent  fact  t'xists  that  no  maps  of  tliese  discoveries  were  j)rinted  in  Spain  ;  all  the 
Spanish  nuips  are  in  manuscrijit.  The  exceptions  of  the  small  map  of  the  West  Imlies 
found  in  a  few  copies  of  an  editimi  of  i'eter  Martyr  in  1511,  and  the  sketch  map  in  ^[ediua's 
"  Arte  di  Xavegar"  in  154'),  prove  the  rule  ;  tor  in  1511  an  edict  was  issued  forbidding  tlie 
conununii-ation  of  charts  to  fo 'eig.iers,  and  the  later  and  complete  editions  of  Martyr  are 
without  the  maj).  Columbus  in  1503  seized  all  the  nuips  in  the  possession  of  his  crew.  In 
1527  an  edict  was  issueil  by  Oharles  V.  excluding  all  strangt'rs  from  the  positions  of  pilot 
or  mate.  It  could  not  have  been  a  mere  form,  wlien  the  otticial  charts  were  kejit  in  a  cofler 
with  two  locks,  one  of  wliich  was  ke[it  by  the  pilot  majoi'  and  the  otlier  by  the  Junior  ('os- 
mograpber.  The  Portuguese  government  decreed  tlie  penalty  of  death  to  any  one  who 
should  communicate  a  map  of  their  discoveries  in  the  oast.  It  is  irrational  to  supjiose  that 
no  restricti(Uis  existed  in  other  directions.  These  facts  cannot  be  explained  away,  and  they 
are  im[iortant  to  remember,  or  we  sliall  not  be  able  to  account  for  tlie  intermittent  character 
of  the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge  as  shown  ujion  the  maps. 

Another  imjjortant  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  saihtrs  of  tliose  days  sailed  by 
dead  reckoning.  They  had  no  means  of  checking  their  longitudes,  while  their  latitudes 
unght  l)e  fairly  accurate.  Distorted  as  the  majis  may  ajtpear,  there  is,  however,  on  American 
ma[is  one  point  clear  ami  unmistakable,  which  serves  as  a  point  of  reference,  nanu'ly.  Cape 
llace.  It  is  the  pole  star  of  tlu'  eai'ly  maps,  as  it  still  is  and  always  has  been  the  great 
beacon  of  the  ocean  highway.  The  name  appears  first  on  the  King  chart  as  (-ape  Raso 
about  the  year  1502,  and  as  lia/,  Ka/.zo,  Uasso,  and  in  our  English  corrupted  tbrm  Jiai-e  it 
has  jicrsisti'd  to  the  i)resent  day.  The  nanu'  signifies  the  "  flat  cupe,"  and  whoever  gave  so 
suitable  a  nanu'  must  have  seen  the  locality. 

The  distortion  of  some  of  thesi>  i-arly  ma]>s  is,  however,  due  to  a  nnndi  more  influential 
cause,  and  I  should  not  iuive  ventured  to  treat  of  so  ditHcult  a  nuitter  if  1  had  not  had  the 
slu'lter  of  so  great  an  authority  as  Cbamplain.  At  tin-  present  day  maps  are  drawn  to  their 
true  meridian,  irrespective  of  the  magnetic  niei'idian.     'I'his  is  indicated  by  a  subsidiary 
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point  or  hy  a  note.  Tlic  card  of  tlic  mariiuT's  coniiiass  is  now  so  attached  that  tlie  fieiir-i/c- 
lis  is  over  the  north  \h>\v  of  ilic  needle,  and  always  indicates  tlio  ma^nietic  nortli,  and  as  a 
vessel  Kuils  from  one  uiat-'netic  znur.  to  anotiier  the  local  variation  is  ohtained  from  the  charts 
and  allowed  for  in  tlie  course  sti'cri'd.  In  these  early  days  now  under  review  the  scionoe  of 
ma_u,-netism  was  .(udrcamed  ot,  and  the  magnetic  variati(jn  was  almost  uniform  through- 
out Kurope  at  one  ]ioint  east  ot'  north.  Xo  (diservations  existed  then  as  now,  and  only  in 
14!t2  had  tiie  variation  from  east  to  west  first  been  noticed.  Sailors  in  those  days  sailed  each  on 
the  compass  corrected  for  his  own  country,  and  the  card  was  attached  wiiii  the  fli'iir-dc-ll.s,  not 
over  the  jiole  ot  tiie  needle,  hut  over  that  point  west  of  it  which  was  conceived  to  he  the 
true  north  ;  for  the  needle,  to  adopt  Champlain's  w(U'd,  ci.-iled.  Hut  when  the  needle 
crossed  over  and  iiysIciI.  n  [loint  ,.r  a  point  and  a-half,  tlu'  two  cpiantities  of  variation  were 
added  and  t\wfleur-dc-Us  pointed  two  ov  two  and  a-half  [)oints  west  of  north,'  ami  the  west 
point  was  therefore  two  and  a-half  points  south  of  west,  and  consecpiently  the  continual  ten- 
dency of  vessels,  as  elsewhere  stated,  was  to  drop  to  the  south  on  a  westerly  course.  In 
order  to  obviate  this  tendency  they  did  not  chan<i-e  the  compasses,  but  the  sailinir  charts 
were  so  drawn  as  to  throw  up  the  coast  to  the  reipiired  degree  of  northing  to  correspond 
with  the  lay  of  the  com|)ass-card.  I  fence  upon  a  sailing  chart  the  east  point  of  Cape  Breton 
would  be  represented  due  west  of  Caiie  Race,  whereas  it  is  really  a  full  point  south  of  it. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  confusion  wliieh  has  crept  into  this  (piestioii,  from  not  noticiu"- 
this  [)eculiarity  of  the  old  sailing  charts,  1  would  cite  Kohl  (>•  Doc.  His.,"  p.  178)  ;  he  is  di.!'- 
cussing  Reiners  chart  of  loUo,  and  he  says  that  "  there  is  one  indication  of  latitmle  along  a 
"  periiendicular  line,  and  another  indication  along  an  ohliipie  or  transverse  line  which  is 
"  shorter.  This  latter  line  is  nearer  the  truth,  and  perhaps  was  added  to  the  mafi  hy  a  later 
"  hand."  Jhit  Reinel  meant  to  indicate  that  his  map  was  tlrawn  on  the  meridian  shown  i)v 
the  compass  of  his  own  country,  and  that  it  was  twenty  degrees  or  nearly  two  points  out. 
The  obli(pie  line  is  the  true  meridian,  and  if  it  he  placed  to  point  north  the  east  point  of 
Cape  Breton  will  he  not  west  of  Cape  Race  but  about  true  west-southwest. 

In  ordi'r  to  put  this  matter  beyond  (hmbt  I  have  translated  the  ehapter  of  Chamj)lain 
(see  appendix  A)  in  which  he  explains  the  two  maps  at  the  end  of  Ids  vovages  of  1G13. 
The  text  explains  the  principle  and  the  nuips  illustrate  it.  The  small  map  is  drawn  to  its 
true  meridian  and  the  large  map  is  drawn  to  tiie  compass  in  n.se  hy  sailors,  which  v,'as  set 
to  the  variation  of  France.  On  this  latter  nnip  the  coast,  from  Cape  Race  to  (^ape  ]?reton 
east  j.oint,  is  shown  as  lying  cast  and  west,  as  in  the  nnips  of  .luan  de  la  Cosa  and  Reinel 
and  very  nnmy  others.  On  this  nmp  also  is  shown  the  ohlicpie  line  which  Kohl  supposed  a 
late.'  hand  had  adde(:  to  Reinel's  nnip.  If  a  line  i)e  drawn  from  47  ,  the  latitude  of  Cape 
Kacc,  at  right  angles  to  that  shorter  line,  the  latitude  on  the  nmrginal  line  will  coincide. 

iJearing  in  mind  the  preceding  considerations,  the  study  of  the  early  ina[is  will  become 
nnu'h  more  profitable,  and  I  would  now  tlirect  attention  to  them  to  ascertain  what  Ib-'ht 
they  may  throw  upon  the  landfall  of  .lohn  Cabot  and  the  island  of  St.  John  o).posite  to'it. 
It  -uust  be  remembered  that  .lohn  Cabot  took  the  time  to  go  on  shore  at  his  landfall  and 
jilanted  the  banners  of  Kngland  and  St.  Mark  there.  At  that  time  of  year  and  in  that  lati- 
tude it  was  light  at  half-past  three,  but  it  was  five  when  he  saw  land,  and  he  had  I,,  ,vach 
it  and  perform  tlie  cereuKuiies  appropriate  ti)r  such  occasions;  so  the  island  opjiosite  could 
not  be  fiir  away.  The  island,  then,  will  be  useful  to  identity  the  landtidl  if  we  find  it 
occurring  fretpiently  on  the  succeeding  nnips. 
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.Lmh  ,1c  h,  Cosh's  Map,  A.D.  lAOO.      1).,,.  I'l'dro  .le  Aynla.  joint  Simnlsli  iiinl.i.ssailor  iit 

1"^"""' ^^■'■•»t'''  <"i  .'illy  2otli,  1408,  t(,  liis  s(.vcivi^;-iis  tliat  lie  had  pn.cinvd  and  \v,,uld   send 

a  copy  (if  Julm  ('a1)of8  chart  of  his  Hrst  "oyagc".     This  map  of  Juan  dc  la  t'osu  is  evidence 
tliat  Ayahi  fiilHih'd  liis  pn„>.is(<      It  is  a  manuscript  map  ■■-  made  at  tiie  end  of  tho  year  loOO, 
by  tho  eminent  Biscay;;  i  pilot  nlio,  if  not  tlie  equal  of  ('(.lumhus  in  muitical  and  cosmo- 
graphieal  knowledge,  was  easily  the  second    to  him.     U[)ou  it  tliere  is  a  oontimious  coast- 
line from  Labrador  to  Florida  showing  that  the  claim  made  by  Sebastian  ("abot  of  haviu|r 
coasted  from  a  region  of  ice  and  snow  to  the  latitude  of  Oihraltar  was  accepted  as  true  by 
La  Cosa,  whatever  later  Spanish  writers  nuiy  have  said.     Recent  writers  of  authority  liave 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  immediately  after  Cohnnbus  and  Cabot  liad  opened  the  way, 
many  independent   adventurers  visited   the  western   seas  :   for  then'  are  a    numlier   of  geo- 
grajihical   facts    recorded    on    the   earliest    chart.s   not    easy  to    account    tor   on    any  other 
liyiiothesis.     ])r.  Justin  Winsor  shows  that  La  (^)sa,  and  others  of  the  great  sailors  of  tlio 
earliest  years  of  discovery,  soon  recognized  that  they  liad  encountered  a  veritable  barrier  to 
Asia  .'onsisting  of  islands,  or  an  islaiid  of  continental  size,  through  which  they  had  to  lind  a 
passage  to  tiie  golden  east.     Their  views  were  not  however  generally  acceiited.  and  it  soon 
got  to  be  a  uiaxim  of  the  schools,  Qidcquid  pmlcr  Afn'r/nn  el  I]>ir(i/iai,i  est.  Ast,i  est.     AVithout 
however  stop])ing  to  discuss  this  point  F  would  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  coast 
line  is  continuous.     If,  as  Stevens  and  Ilumholdt  thought,  Cabot  had  made  a  periplus  of  tho 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence— if  he  had  got  embayed  in  our  waters— if  he  had  sailed   round    L'rince 
Edward  island  (and  beyond  (piestion  he  could  never  have  sus[iected  it  to  be  an  island  unless 
he  liad  sailed  round  it)— if  he  mid  sailed   along  the  north  slu.re  of  the  St.    Lawrence  from 
(iuebec  to  the  straits  of  Lelle-Isle    and    thence  into  the  ocean  and  proved    Xewfoundland 
to  bean  immense  island— it  is  impossible  but  that  some  trace  of  so  remarkable  an  achieve- 
ment should  have  been  recorded  on  scmie  early  map.     On  this  map  there  is  no  lurking  place 
for  i'rinee  Kdward   island— no  gulf— no  inner  sea— and  what  islamls  are  laid  down  are  verv 
small  and  are  in  th(>  ocean.     That  La  Cosa  based  the  northern  part  of  his  nuip  upon  Cabot's 
•  liscoveries  is  demonstrated  by  the  Kngli.sh  Hags  marked  along  the  coast  and  the  legend,  Jf,ir 
,/esr>(l,iert(,  por  L>;/lescs ;  because  no   English   but    the  Cahot   expeditions    had    b(rn    there; 
aiul  wluit  is  evidently  intended  for  Cape   llace  is  called   Cavu  ,le  V„,/I>,lerr-,.     The   Knglish 
Hags  mark  off  the  .oast  fro*  that   cape  to  what    nniy  be    considered  as  Cape    llatteras. 
Cabot,  as  before  stated,   confidently  expected   to   reach   Cathay.      He  sailed    for  that   as   his 
objective  point  and  he  was  looking  for  a  broad  western  ocean,  so  that  narrow  ..peniugs  were 
to  him  simply  bays  of  greater  or  less  <lepth.    The  sailors  of  those  early  v,,yages  coastiMl  from 
lieadlaml  to  headland  as  jilainly  appears  froui  many  of  the  unips  upon  which  the  recesses  of 
the  sniuosifies  of  the   coast  are  not  completed   lines,  and   it  must  be  Iku-uc  in   mind  that   in 
sailing  between  Newfoundland  and  Cape  iJreton  the  l.ohl  and  peculiar  .'ontours  of  both  can 
be  seen  at  the  same  time.     This  is  possible  in  anything  like  clear  weather,  but,  in  the  bright 
weather  of  midsummer  day.  Cape  Ray  would  necessarily  have  been  seen  from  St.  Raul's  and 
the  opening  might   well   have  been  taken    Ibr  a   deep  indentation  of  the  coast.      iJetween 
(',in>,lesr,iliierti>inu\  ('<,r,iSl.  ./..(v/c  such  an  indentation  is  shown  on  the  map  but   the  line  is 
elose<l  showing  that  Cabot  did  not  sail   through. 

In  studying  this  rennirkable  mai.  attention  is  at  once  anuised  by  the  fact  that  from 
Cfiro  de  Yii;/I,ilerni  to  Ciro  ilesriiliicrtn  the  coast  is  c<uitinuously  mimed.  In  other  words  that 
the  south  coast  ot    Xewl'oundlaml   is  named,  but   not  the  cast  coast;  whereas,  in  Ileiners 
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iiiiip  live  voars  latiT,  tlu'  east  coast  is  iiainocl  l)ut  not  the  soiilli  mid  Roiuorn  iianu's  ai'o 
I'drtiiifucsc.  Hiiiiiy  of  wliicli  still  cliiitc  to  tho  Icx'alitics  ''  in  :i  inorc  or  loss  corniiptrd  torin. 
It  is  very  imliki'ly  that,  sitilinij  :2,(M)(I  luili^s  ovor  an  utterly  unknown  st'a,  Cahot  should  have 
made  proeiscly  the  point  of  (.'ape  Kaee.  It  is  made  always  now.  hut  it  is  aimed  at.  To 
suii]iose  ('allot  hit  '^  is  like  su|i|)(>sini;'  a   man   to   make  a  elianee-medley 


<hot 


aeross  a   ritU 


raiiiie  m  a  loir  am 


1  to  hit  the  hull's-i've.  It  is  within  the  limit  of  jiossihility  Itut  the  ehaiice.s 
arc  many  thousands  to  (Uie  it  will  not  hi-  done.  Now  on  lo(d<inif  at  tlu'  row  of  names  on 
La  Oosa's  map  it  will  he  si'en  that  they  commenee  with  ('ape  of  Kun'land  {Cam  de  Yiifjfa- 
tcrrii)  on  tlu'  east  point  and   sto| 


.vitli    Ciii'ii  (lescitlitcrfii  on   tli 


e  west. 


At 


.f  tli( 


two 


points  the  diseovery  must  have  heen  mude  and  the  coasting  commi'need.  I-'ather  Cahot 
exactly  hit  Cajie  Ka<'e  and  coasted  westward  to  Cape  Discovery,  or  he  discovered  land  at 
Cape  Discovery  and,  his  object   having  hi'cii   attained   and   liis  ])i'ovisions  falling  short,  he 

the  name  Cape  ot'  iMigiand  to  the  last  s|iot  of  western 


turned   and   eoiistccl   eastwards  givi 

land  he  saw  as  he  set  his  course  on  the  returi 

fore  I 


1  N'ovat 


•e  to  Knii'land.      W'li 


en    Wf  eonsKler 


if  the  nam  hemselves  we  led  that  the  laller  alternative  must  lie  the  true  one.  and 
Juan  de  la  Cosa's  ma[i  therefore  becomes  conclusive  evidence  for  tlii'  priority  of  the  tiag  of 
England  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  the  Xorth  American  continent.  .John  Cabot  must 
have  been  vtu-y  clear  in  his  reiuM't,  becanso  Raimondo  di  Soncino  in  his  secoml  letter'"  to  the 
Duke  of  .Milan 
he  1 


that  Cabot  ha<l  constructeil  a  globe  ami  had  pointed  out  the  place  where 


UKl  licen. 


them  was  I 


lOSSl 


Tl 

liK 


lis  w 


as  ill  the  winter  between  the  two  vovaijes  so  that  no  confusion  belwe 


en 


(  'd I'll  Jisnlliii'iid 


the  disciiNercd    cape — and   close  to   it.    M<ir  d 


('scK 


hiCiiii 


ItKll 


What  can  lie  more  evident  than  that  the  spot  wlii're  lMiro|ieaiis  lirst  tcmelu'd  tl 


All 


'/irscs  : 
lerican 


continent  is  thus  indicated?     \Vli\-  otherwisi'  should  it  cspeciallv  be 


d   •'  the  discovered 


M' 


if  1)1 


It  1 


lecausc 


th 


is  cap 


IV  was  lirst  diseoxcred  ?    It  is  state 


■Isewhere  that 


tl 


le  same 


day.  opposite  tin 


<imiit'  twi 


and 


<mall   islan 


in   island   was 


lb 


llso    dlscovereil 


111(1    111    lact    lllioli    the 


Ml 


are   I'oiind,   one  of  which   is  near  C 


ilrsrilunrli: 


h  '  name 


Ih, 


(/(scorfc/v/ ^((yjc  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  serii's  of  names  tells  its  own  story.     Cabot  overran 
Capo  Race  and  went  south  of  St.  Pierre  and  .Miipiclon  without  seeing  them,  and  continuing 


on 


a  westerly  course  hit  Cape  Ih'cton  at  its  most  easterly  [loint.      An  apt  illustratio 


11  occur.- 


in  a  vovaife  made  b\-  the  ship  "  rxuiaNciitiire  ""  in  I'lUl  recoiMled  in  Hakluvt.      She  overshot 


C 


\ace  wi 


thout 


knowiiiii'  it  and  came  to  tlie  soundings  o 


n  tlu'  bank 


iiith  of  St.  I'cti'r" 


where  thev  found  211  fathoms,  and  then  the  course  wa.-^ 


■t  X.  W.  bv  X.,  for  C 


ipe  iiay. 


Tl 


le 


course  was  sharply  altered  towards  a  detinite  and  known  point  but,  if  he  did   not  see  Capi 


Race,  not  knowiiiii'  what  was  before  him  Cabot  would  hav( 


had 


no  object  in  abru| 


itiv  alter- 


ing 


Ins  coin 


St'  but.   continuiiiii'  his  westerK-  ciuirj 


would 


strikt 


tl 


le   east 


imt 


c 


111-: 


Breton.     That    point   then,  and   not   Cape    Xorth,  would   hi'  the  "discovered   cape" — the 


/))■ 


hud  risid — ami  there  not  far  oti' "  over  aiTiiinst  the  land 


iposite  the  land 


(('./•  lulrrrst) 


■>) 


St. 


lollll  so  CO 


ntinuallv  attendant 


lie  would  tiiid  Scatari  island  which  would  be  the  ishmd 
on  Cape  IJreton  upon  the  succeeding  ma|is.  I  f  this  theory  be  iicee[ited  nil  becomes  clear,  and 
tho  little  jWitllit'ir,  having  achieved  success,  having  demonstrated  the  t'xistcnce  of  Cathay 
within  oasv  roai'h  of  Kiiiiland  returned  honu' ;  miticini^  and  namiii'j  the  salient  features  of 


the  south  coast  of  Xewtciundland. 


had  not  too  ninch  time  to  do  it.  for  si 


ic  wa; 


back 


in 


liristol  in  M  davs  at  most.     This  tlieorv  is  furtli 


onlirnicd   b\-  th 


e  circumslancc   recorded 


by  l'as(jualigo  that  as  Cabot  returned  he  saw  two  islands  on  the  right  which  he  had  not  ti 


mo 
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IH 


to  examine  being  Hliort  of  provisions.  These  islands  would  l)u  St.  rien-o  and  Miquclon  ;  for 
there  are  two,  and  only  two,  important  islands  pcssihle  to  be  seen  at  the  right  on  the  south 
coast  of  Xowfouiidland  on  the  homeward  course.  La  Cosa  h('si<le  the  two  small  islands 
above  noted  has  m:irkud  on  his  map  three  larger  islands,  I.  de  la  Trinidad,  S.  Grigor,  and  T. 
Verde  but  they  art'  not  laid  down  on  the  map  in  the  places  of  St.  Pierre  and  >ri(pielon  nor 
are  there  any  islands  existing  in  the  positions  shown.  1.  dc  la  Trinida<[  is  doubtless  the 
peninsula  of  Burin,  as  would  ajipear  I)y  its  position  almost  in  contact  with  the  land  and  its 
very  peculiar  shape.  In  coasting  along  it  would  apjiear  as  an  island  for  the  isthmus  is  very 
narrow,  and  St.  Pierre  and  Micpielon  would  be  clearly  seen  as  islands  on  tlie  right.  As  for 
tlic  bearings  of  the  coast  it  will  appear  by  a  comparison  with  Cliamiilaiirs  large  ma^i  that 
they  are  comjiass  bearings  tor  they  are  the  same  on  I)oth. 

1  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  map  of  La  Cosa  because,  for  our  northern  coasts,  it 
in  efh'ct  John  Cabot's  map.  After  the  return  ot  the  second  expedition,  the  Knglisli  made  a 
few  voyages  l)ut  soon  fell  back  into  the  old  rut  of  their  Iceland  trade.  The  expedition  was 
beyond  question  a  omimereial  failure,  and  tlicreforc,  like  tlic  practical  pcopb'  tlicv  arc,  they 
neglected  that  new  continent  whicli  was  destiiu'd  to  become  tiie  chief  theatre  for  the  expan- 
sion of  their  race.  Tlu-ir  fishermen  were  for  many  years  to  oe  fouml  in  small  numbers  only 
on  the  coast,  and,  as  before,  their  sui.ply  of  codfish  was  drawn  from  Iceland  where  they 
could  sell  goods  in  exchange. 

>[eantime  the  Bretons  and  Normans,  and  the  Basrpies  of  France  and  Sjiain.  and  the 
Portuguese,  grasped  that  which  England  practically  abandoned.  That  lamlfall  which  Cabot 
gave  her  in  1497  cost  much  blood  and  treasure  to  win  back  in  1758.  The  French  fishermen 
were  on  the  coast  as  early  as  1504,  and  the  names  on  La  Cosa's  map  were  displaced  bv 
French  names  still  surviving  on  the  south  coast  and  on  what  is  called  the  French  shore  of 
Newfoundland.  Robert  Thorne  in  1527  (and  no  doubt  others  unrecorded)  in  vain  urged 
upon  the  Knglish  Government  to  vindicate  its  right.  According  to  the  papal  bulls  and  the 
treaty  of  Tordesillas  the  new  lands  were  Portuguese  east  of  a  meridian  870  leagues  west  of 
the  Cape  de  Vcrdc  islands  and  Spanish  to  the  west  ol'  it.  Haccalaos  and  Labrador  were 
considered  to  be  Portuguese  and,  upon  the  maps,  when  any  mention  is  made  of  English 
discoveries  they  are  accordingly  relegated  to  (Jreenland  or  the  far  north  of  Labrador.  The 
whole  claim  of  England  went  by  abandonment  and  default.  The  Portuguese  as  thcKcv.  Dr. 
Patterson  has  shown.  nanie(l  all  the  east  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  their  traces  are  even 
jat  found  on  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  of  Gape  Breton. 

Therefore  it  is  that  the  maps  we  have  now  to  refer  to  are  not  so  much  Sjianisb  as 
Portuguese.  They  will  tell  us  nothing  of  the  Knglish,  nor  of  Cabot,  Imt  we  shall  be  able  to 
follow  his  island  of  St.  J(din — the  only  one  of  his  munes  which  survived.  The  outlines  of 
some  very  early  nnips  are  given  by  Ivunstmann,  Kretsehmer  and  Winsor,  but  until  1505 
they  have  no  bearing  uipon  our  problem.  In  that  year  Reinel's  map  was  nnnle,  and  although 
Newfoundland  forms  ])art  of  (vrra  fnna,  the  oiienings  north  and  south  of  it  are  plaiidy 
indicated  l)y  unclosed  lines.  Cai»e  Race  has  received  its  i.ernmnent  name  R'lsn  and  although 
only  the  east  coast  of  Newfoundland  is  named  iIumv  is  no  possibility  of  mistaking  the 
easternmost  point  of  Cajie  Breton,  .lust  ojiposite,  {c.r  oilirrs,,)  is  laid  down  ami  named  the 
island  of  Sam  Joha,  in  hit.  46  \  the  precise  latitude  of  Scatari  island.  Here,  then,  in  1505  is 
in  this  island  of  St.  John  an  iiulepemlent  testimony  to  the  landfall  of  14i)7 — not  oft"  Cajie 
North,  which  does  not  yet  ap[iear,  nor  inside  the  gulf  for  it  is  not  even  indicated— l»ut  in  the 

Sec.  II.,  I.SSM.    10. 
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o 

CC^jy  dafortu 

C^ycLa  tor  me 

C.doniarco 

'am  tToho-n 

am  Pedro 

y.  dos  faves 
'    c.  das  gam<i 
^S'  dehoaventu 
,  V-  de  ion  ve 
^  c.  do  marco 
S^it  dejrey 
*h.cle  sa-ntO' t 
*V.  das  haca 
o.  dacamce 
'c.  da  efpern 
)?f.  das  patas 
^Ji.de  samfra 
C.l\afo 


^  Samta 


o. 


IVdiN)  Rciricl,  A.D.  l.TOo  (froiii  Kohl). 

Atlantic  ocean,  at  tlio  capo  of  Cape  Breton "" — the  cit'o  desciibierto  of  La  Cosa.  AH  La  Cosa's 
names  are  omitted.  This  map  of  Reinel  is  very  accurately  drawn  and  is  evidently  liased  on 
direct  and  orij^nnal  knowledge.  The  island  he  lays  down  is  not  of  the  conventional  shape 
but  triangular  like  Scatari.     We  shall  Hr.d  the  triangular  island  he  jilaced  at  4(5  degrees  will 

}iersist  there.  It  may  not  retain  its  corri'ct  shape. 
It  may  move  a  little  further  out  or  may  deviate 
somewhat  from  the  (rue  latitude  ;  luit  always  wo 
shall  find  it,  with  or  without  its  name,  in  the  ocean 
oiijiosite — ex  ndcerso — the  easternmost  [loint  of  Cape 
Breton.  "\V'e  shall  find,  for  a  long  time,  suhsequent 
nuips  not  so  accurate,  but  for  ibrty  years  upon  the 
nuijority  of  Tuups  an  island,  which  when  named  will 
!)e  called  the  island  of  S.  Johaii,  Joa.  Joha,'"  Joam, 

'•''"'hu^of^llVlh!;^'^;;!;,^^'^:^;!^'''''^    ^^i"  ^-^  f:^""'\^"    attend    «pon    that   point    of  land. 

The  straits  will  be  dosed  up  north  and  south  and 
Cape  Breton  and  Xewfounvlland  will  be  welded  firndy  to  the  mainland  ;  but  St.  John's 
island  will  rcnmin  in  the  ocean  where  Cabot  found  it,  until,  in  the  map  of  1544,  some  one, 
availing  himself  of  the  information  upon  the  Frencli  inaps,  attached  (hat  name  to  the  Mag- 
dalen grou[.  which  Cartier  had  discovered  in  1534;  not  to  Brince  Edward  island  as  of  late 
commonly  supposed. 

llarrisse  in  discussing  this  (piestion  (throughout  his  work  on  the  Cabots)  is  perplexed  by 
his  theory,  based  on  the  I'rroneous  ri'ading  of  the  mai.  of  1544,  that  Prince  Kdward  is  the 
island  of  St.  John  ;  and  asks  how  it  is  possible,  in  that  ease,  that  Newfoundland  should  for 


% 


\.  Outline  of  Scatari  Island  on  a  \AX\iy  scalo 
from  (lisbornc's  Map. 


^simA 
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so  loiiii'  ji  liiiu-  iiCtiT  iipiiciir  as  [liirt  nftlic  linn  laiiil.  Thero  is  no  iiiiswur  to  his  (iia-stion  but 
one.  It  is  iini).)ssi1)lc  ;  and  any  tlicorv  idi-ntiiying  Cabot's  St.  John  with  Prince  Kdwtml  iHJand 
will  load  to  eiulloRH  contnidictionH.  It  may  Ix' observed  here,  however,  that  about  1520  there 
began  to  ajipear,  Konth  ot'(!a|)e  Race  and  often  in  tlie  sanu  meridian,  an  inniginary  island  of 
St.  .John  Kstevan  ;  one  of  those  (lying  ishuids  wiiieh  had  no  real  existence  and  which 
di8ai)peareil  otf  the  maps  about  A. I).  lOOO.  This  muHt  not  be  confounded  with  the  island 
of  St.  dohn  opposite  llie  cast  point  of  Cape  Hretou  (d'ten  marked  on  the  same  maps  witli  it. 

^  ^Z^  Tlie  m>xt  nuip    luiving  relation  to  the 

I  Q  subject  is  Jluysch's   found    in   the  Vtolemy 

liublished  at  liouie  in  1508  and  the  first 
printed  map  containing  any  notice  of  Amer- 
ica. Cape  Race  is  called  ('abo  di  I'ortugesi ; 
Labrador,  Xewfoundland  ami  Crceuland 
are  parts  of  tiie  solid  continent  of  vVsia  and 
the  great  Southern  ocean  joins  the  Atlantic 
and  sejiarates  tliem  from  the  Spanisli  dis- 
coveries at  the  south,  but  a  deep  bay  nuirks 
the  separation  of  Newfoundland  from  Cape 
Ih'cton,  and  off  a  point  south  of  the  hay  a 
little  island  (Miggetu — a  name  never  occur- 
ring again)  keeps  the  place  of  St.  John."" 
The  same  nuirk  of  the  landfall  apjiearson 
Huycsh,  A.I).  1.508.  a  nuip  in  Kuustmann's  atlas.     It  is  assigned 

to  the  date  of  A.D.  1.^)14-20.     This  follows  Reiuel's  type  ami  indicates  by  unclosed  lines  the 
passages  north  ami  south  of  Xewfoundland.     The  coasts  are  however  part  of  the  solid  con- 

tiiu'iit.  Off  the  extreme  point  mark- 
ing Cape  Breton  is  a  legend  stating 
that  it  was  discovered  by  the  Bretons 
and  opiiosite  to  it  in  the  ocean  is  a 
small  islaml,  unnamed,  marking  the 
place  of  St.  John's  island  of  Reinel. 
In  1527  Robert  Thorne  sent  a  nuip 
to  the  English  ambassador  as  pre- 
viously observed.  It  is  valuable 
only  as  vindicating  for  the  English 
the  same  extent  of  coast  as  was  marked 
by  English  flags  on  La  Cosa's  map — a 
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A.D.    151120  (from   Kiiiistmann.) 


claim  which  Sjbastian  Cabot,  then  also  at  Seville  as  pilot  major  to  Spain,  was  letting  go 
to  Portugal  without  (Uie  recorded  remonstrance. 

The  next  map  calling  for  notice  is  a  very  important  one  in  the  Ambrosian  librarv  at 
Milan.  It  is  by  Vesconte  do  Maggiolo  and  is  dated  1527.  We  still  have  the  contour  of  a 
solid  continent  and,  in  the  ocean,  south  and  opposite  to  C.  de  Bertoni  is  the  L  de  S.  Juan  in 
its  proper  place  and  named.  Xeither  the  gulf  nor  Cape  North  are  indicated.  This  maj)  is 
phite  XIV.  of  Kretschmer's  collection.  The  French  flag  now  begins  to  api)ear,  showing 
evidences  of  Verrazano's  presence  on  the  coast  of  New  Enghind  and  the  Middle  states.     The 
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Vesconte  de  Maggiolo,  A.l).  1527. 

officnal  map  ofRihero  made  at  Seville  in  1529  (loos  not  show  an  inland  near  Cape  Breton  but 
no  sign  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  appears  upon  it. 

Tn  the  same  year  1529,  was  nuule  the  celebrated  mappemonde  of  Ilieronimus  de 
Vorrazano  now  in  the  Tropiiganda  at  Rome.  It  embodies  the  claims  based  nj.on  his 
brother's  voyage  in  152:5  and  the  whole  coast  ol'  Xcw  Kngland,  wliich  Cabot  in  1498  had 
sailed  idling,  is  markt'd  with  French  flags.  The  southern  opening  into  the  gulf  is  widened 
and  luinu'd  (i.  di  St.  .loanni'  and,  in  this  single  instance,  north  of  the  east  point  of  Cape 


o  Ba.chalaos 


0    Cdt  Scpra 
c . rojo 


Vorrnziino,  A.D.  1529. 


Breton  is  marked  Tsla  de  Sancto  Joaiud,  l)ut  .still  there  are  no  signs  of  any  knowledge  of  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  i'tolemy  of  1530  Ba.sle  Kd.,  shows  Cape  Hreton  with  its  satellite 
still  in  the  Atlantic  but  the  coast  is  a  continuous  line;  nor  does  the  least  sign  of  the  gulf 
appear  upon  the  globe  of  Orontius  Finaius  in  1531. 
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We  liiivc  arrivr.l  iit  tlic  vcar  la.'il,  tliirty-fonr  years  nftcr  (^tliufs  first  vcya^tfc,  mid 
wliil.'  till'  island  ..r  St.  .lolni  lias  hccn  indicated  it  is  always  in  tlu'  Atlantic  and  in  close 
contiguity  witli  what  would  appear  to  lie  tlio  laiidlidl  of  14!i7,  namely  the  east  i-oint  of  Cape 
Breton.  We  have  found  openin.i^s  to  the  north  and  soutli  of  Xewfoiindland  hut  they  lead 
nowhere  anil  sonietinies  tlie  lines  are  closed  at  a  greater  or  less  depth  and  the  coast  is  con- 
timioMs.  The  gulf  ot  St.  Lawrence  is,  so  tiir,  non-existoiit  and  I'rincc  Kdward  island  is  yot 
unhorn  into  the  world. 

Fishermen  were,  however,  moving  all  around  the  coast.  A  map  in  tlie  Ptolemy  of  1511, 
although   most   fragmentary  and  incomplete,  seems  to  indicate  a   vague  knowledge  of  the 

(Jrand  May  in  the  nortli  at  an  early  per- 


'*f$^n  1  '"■i>"''  '^iiy  in  the  nortli  at  an  earlv  |ier- 

f  J^^"-         T  ""'•      "  \^'i"^  there  that  Carticr  found  the 
'l^ol  ^0  '>'     |l"»i"t  <»f  Brest  on  liistirst  vovage.      A  fre- 
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(inspar  Vienas,  A.  U.  15;h. 


(|ucnted  ]iort  evidently  ;  liecaiise  lu'  met 
on  the  coast  a  vessel  from  Uodielle  look- 
ing for  it.  The  Portuguese  were  tlion 
working  more  (ui  the  east  coast  of  Xew- 
foiindland and  to  the  south  at  Ca[ie  Bre- 
ton and  Nova  Scotia,  for  in  lo;]4  the  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrenee  eommenet'd  to  ajipear  in 
embryo  u])on  a  group  ot'  Portuguese 
uiaps ;  and  that  mime  year  Jaccpies  Car- 
tier  sailed  into  it  through  the  straits  of 
Helle-Isle.  Of  tliis  group  of  majis  Viegas' 
(1534)  \i  a  type,  showing  a  small  round 
gulf  will,  a  few  rivt'i's  opening  into  it. 


-7 


Viegas'  map  seiiarates  (!ape  Breton  island  from  the  mainland  hy  a  narrow  strait  and  Cape 
Breton,  the  headland  itself,  is  the  iieighhouring  iioiiit  of  Xova  Scotia  now  Cape  Canso,  ami 
tliere  is,  out  in  the  ocean  ott'thc  coast,  a  small  island  called  do  Breta.     A  map  in  an  atlas  in 

"  •  -'"•  the  Riccardiana  library  at  Florence  given 

in  A' 'rf.sr/fw eras  plate  XXXIII. illustrates 
this  by  naming  the  island  of  Cape  Breton 
(unnamed  in  Viegas')  as  Sam  Joa.  From 
llarrisse's  description  of  the  Wolfenbuttel 
o  map  of  1584"  the  same  features  are 
shown  upon  it.  These  maps  display  a 
much  fuller  knowledge  of  the  coast 
around  the  strait  of  Canso  ;  while  to  the 
nortli,  Newfoundland  still  forms  part  of 
the  solid  continent.  In  commenting 
upon  them  Ilarrisse  falls  into  an  error 
resulting,  probably,  from  liis  not  baving 
sailed  in  those  waters  or  studied  them 
local    maps  of   large   scale.      He   is 


i^hu.y3bvfH  'o 


on 


Portuguese  Map  fioiii  KieUflinu'r. 


unable  to  recognize  the  square  island 
at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  as  Cape  Breton 
island,  because  the  passage  between  it  and 
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till'  iiiiiiiiliiiiil  is  iiiiii'kcil  iiM  niiMiinju  noitli  iind  sdiilli,  wlu'rciiw  lie  HiiyH  tlio  Htriiit  of  CaiiHo  Hi'h 
cast  ami  \vcf*t  ;  niorcovci-,  lie  tliiiiks  tliiit  any  one  sailinjf  tlin>Mi!;li  (In-  strait  coiiltl  not  tail  at 
once  to  sec  Prince  Kilwanl  islaml.  This  very  north  and  sonth  direction  of  the  strait  is,  to  a 
Ciiinidian,  an  ovidcnco  of  knowledtfc,  for,  althongh  Ohcdaliucto  hay  lias  itw  j^reater  axiw 
east  and  went,  the  strait  of  Cansn  lies  exactly  nortli  and  south  hy  the  compass  or  trnc 
N.X.W.  and  S.S.E..  and  on  passinff  in,  hy  the  jjcnnox  or  hy  the  sonthern  channel  from  the 
ocean,  there  Ik  a  shar|(  and  siiddiMi  tnrn  to  the  rij(ht  at  Mi'ar  island,  which  is  jirohahly  tiie 
cause  wliy  the  throngli  passage  was  so  long  concealed.  The  strait  is  only  a  mile  widt',  and 
the  hold  outline  of  ('ape  I'orcupine  interlocking  with  the  highlands  of  the  opposite  coast  bar 
the  view  and  form  an  ajuiarent  hay.  Tii  old  days  it  was  the  resort  of  vessels  seeking 
concealment,  and  the  railway  ferry  is  near  a  place  formerly  called  Pirate's  harhour.  Again, 
hccanse  of  that  very  noitli  and  south  direction  a  vessel  might  continue  on  a  straight  course 
norlii  to  tlic  Magdaiens  or  Labrador,  without  suspecting  the  existence  of  Princt'  Kdward 
island.  The  coast  of  Cape  Breton  is  lofty,  but  tliat  of  Prince  Edward  island  is  very  low  and 
cannot  i)e  seen  further  than  twenty  miles  in  thi'  very  clearest  wt'alhcr,  and,  if  seen,  would  be 
taken  as  part  of  the  maiidand,  because  of  the  interlocking  lica<llands  of  Xova  Scotia  and  the 
high  lands  in  rear  of  them.  These  are  points  which  Mr.  llarrisse  may  well  he  exc\ised  for 
missing  from  defect  of  that  intimate  knowledge  which  those  very  much  inferior  to  him  in 
learning  may  obtain  by  familiarity  with  the  localities.  One  point  must  still  be  noted,  that, 
although  in  these  Portuguesi!  nnijis  the  gulf  has  commenced  to  reveal  itself,  no  islands  are 
shown  in  it,  and  Prince  Edward  island  will  yet  renniin  for  sixty  years  firmly  adherent  to  the 
mainland  in  all  succeeding  imips. 

The  voyages  of  Jacques  Oartier  open  a  new  era  in  the  geography  of  the  northeast 
coast  of  America.  They  have  been  so  thoroughly  ebu-idated  by  Camidian  writers,  notably 
by  Ferland,  Laverdicre,  (Janong  and  Popi','*"  that  scarct'ly  anything  remains  to  be  said. 
Cartier  sailed  to  the  northern  entrance  of  the  gulf  confidently,  as  to  a  well-known  place, 
and  ]iasst'd  into  the  exj)anse  l)ctween  Xewtbundland  and  l^abrailor,  then,  and  long  after, 

called  Ln  (jrandc  BiDje.  lie  found  the 
coast.s  named,  and  the  harbour  of 
Brest  (now  Old  Fort  bay)  a  well 
known  rendezvous  of  fishermen  from 
France.  Tie  passed  through  La  Grande 
JJiii/e  and  sailed  into  the  main  gulf. 
As  well  shown  by  Pope  and  Qanoug, 
he  sailed  across  it,  discovering  the 
islands  in  his  course  (tlie  Magdalen 
grotip  including  Brion  island  and 
the  Bird  rocks),  and  he  touched  at 
the  north  point  of  Prince  Edward 
island,  without  recognizing  it  as  an 
island.  For,  in  fact,  as  is  well 
known  to  those  who  have  sailed  in 
those  waters,  the  long  projecting  capes 
of  the  island  and  of  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces of  Xew  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  so  overlap  that  capes   Egniont 


Map  of  tlie  (iulf  of  St.  Lawrciue  to  show  tlio  lelalivi'  pc-sition 
of  Prince  I'Mwiii-il  iind  tlie  Magdalen  islands. 
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niul  Tornu'iitino  BiHMii  td  inddHc  a  liir/,'c  hay.  If  is  not  Htrungt',  tlicii,  lliat  dirtier  pnHHod  on 
wcHtwunl  to  tho  Now  Bniimwiisk  eoiiHt  witlioiit  suHpcctiiig  the  oxiHtoiur  of  Northuinlmrlaiid 
Htrait.  Any  one  who  Iwm  croHrtiMl  to  SiiinnnTHidc  ami  to  CliaHottftowii  will  liavc  olx^crvod 
how  the  ishind  lien,  an  it  were,  in  tjic  lap  iif  tho  Hi.ster  provineoM,  and  all  Hailors  know, 
what  in  fact  i.s  evident  upon  the  chart,  that  it  is  far  out  of  tlio  way  of  veHHelw  nailing' 
into  tho  ^'ull'  hy  any  entrance  hut  the  Htrait  of  Oanso.  Tho  entire  coast  in  low  and  not 
vinihle  at  any  great  dintanfe,  and  it  is  not  snrpriKing  that  for  sixty  years  after  ('artier  tho 
existence  of  the  separatinj,'  strait  of  \orthundierland  is  unrecorded,  and  without  donht  was 
unsusjiected. 

Curtier's  two  voyages  attracted  no  attention  in  Spain  ;  hut  the  preparations  of 
Rolierval  in  1540  were  jealously  watched  hy  spies  and  reported  to  the  Kniperor  Charles  V. 
Finding  that  tin'  expedition  was  destine(l  for  sonic  part  (d'  Haccalaos.  he  endeavoured  to  in- 
cite the  Portuguese  to  follow'''  and  crush  it.  That  part  of  .\nuTi<a  had  fallen  to  Portugal 
under  the  l)u!l  of  demarcation,  and  the  KrcM<'li  were  looked  upon  as  trespassers;  hut 
Portugal  was  not  in  a  position  to  take  such  high  ground  as  Spain,  (ionic/,  in  \fi2^^,  is  the 
only  Hpaniaril  who  is  recorded  as  having  sailed  ahuig  our  coasts  in  tiiesc  earlv  years. 

Jn  15:!t)  the  Sjiaiiish  I'lulnm  Ural,  or  standard  ollieial  ma]i,  would  seem  to  have  fallen 
into  arrears,  and  (Iharles  V.  coniniissioned  .Monzo  de  (Jliaves  to  inclutle  nil  the  latest 
discoveries  and  hring  it  down  to  date.  The  map  which  resulted  fron.  his  lahoiirs  has  heeii 
lost ;  Imt  Oviedo  has  given  so  detailed  a  descriiitioii  of  it  that  it  might  almost  ho  repro- 
duced. It  eontaine<l  the  results  of  (joniez'  explorations,  and  upon  it  was  traced  the  strait  of 
Canso  under  the  name  of  the  passage  of  St.  Julian.  The  point  ot  Cai)c  Breton  is  noted  as 
being  upon  the  island  of  St.  .John,  and  this  transfer  of  the  name  St.  .I(din  from  the  small 
satellite  island  to  tho  larger  one  will  ho  found  reiioated  later  in  several  important  maps. 
Gomez  gives  tho  size  of  the  island  as  5(i  leagues  long  hy  20  leagues  wide,  and  in  passing  it 
he  said  that  lie  saw  much  smoke,  which  led  him  to  think  it  was  inhabited.  This  little 
observation  gives  reality  to  the  narrative  ;  for  tho  appearunee  of  Smoky  Capo — Ca|io  En  fume 
— (Baia  des  Fumos  of  tiie  Portuguese) — is  very  remarkable,  and  might  well  mislead  any 
stranger  sailing  along  the  coast.  AVith  singular  reiteration  IFarrisse  insists,  even  against 
this  clear  evidence,  upon  pronouncing  tho  island  of  St.  John  to  he  tictitiouslike  tlio  islands  of 
Santa  Cruz  and  St.  Brandan.  Ilis  objoctions  arc  based,  as  pointed  out  previously,  upon 
misconceptions  arising  from  want  of  local  knowledge  of  the  gulf  and  its  approaches. 
Enough  is  recorded  of  De  Chaves'  map  to  show  that,  for  him,  tlu^  island  of  Cajie  Breton 
was,  itself,  tlie  island  of  St.  John. 

Whatever  tho  Portuguese  (appendix  E)  may  have  done  on  tho  Atlantic  coast,  to  tho 
French  is  due  the  entire  credit  of  revealing  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  wake  of 
Cartior  followed  Bretons,  Normans,  and  Basrpie.s,  both  French  and  Spanish,  hut  it  was  long 
before  his  discoveries  passed  into  the  maps.  Tho  map  of  Agnese  (1536),  that  of  Minister 
(1540),  that  of  Morcator  (1541),  and  tho  Ulpius  globe  of  1542  sliow  no  indication  of  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  hut  all  show  the  cast  point  of  (^apc  Breton  and  its  .satellite  island  in 
tho  Atlantic,  evidently  tho  St.  John  of  former  and  later  ma[(s.  The  delusion  that  America 
was,  at  the  north,  a  part  of  eastern  Asia  died  hard.  It  lingered  on  until  about  1548,  when 
it  may  still  be  found  in  Ptolemy.  The  great  western  ocean  was  supposed  to  wash  the  south- 
ern shores  of  a  vast  northern  continent  stretching  from  Cathay  to  Baccalaos,  and  it  was 
therefore  called  the  Great  South  sea.'""     Tho  name  lingers  still  in  our  ordinary  speech ;  for 
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wlicii  \vt>  cull  tlic  Hcal-HkiiiK  wliidi  conic  IVuiii  I?cliriiij?'s  hch  fimilh  sen  xeuf  wc  arc  tincoii- 
Hcioiirtly  ro-ccluiiii^  tlic  dcliiHioiiH  of  three  liiiMdrcd  yearn  ajifii.  Hut  llic  drcain  tliat  tlii«  j,'rcut 
Houtliorn  ocean  swept  far  caHtwurdH  and  inwardH  towanln  the  Atlantic  in  a  great  hay  wan 
doniinant  in  Cartier's  (hiy,  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  yearn  after.  In  Home  nuijw 
it  scenirt  to  rcacli  witliin  a  liundrc(l  milcn  of  the  Atlantic  coant ;  KometimcH  in  tlie  latituden  of 
the  Carolinas,  and  sometimes  liirthcr  nortli.  No  wonder  ('artier  sailed  up  our  gri'at  river 
exit(H'ting  every  headland  would  reveal  the  gn>iit  secret,  .loliiet  [laiidled  down  the  western 
rivers  with  I  he  same  hope.  Lake  after  lake  raisi-d  t  he  same  anticipations  as  I  hey  opened  out 
tiieir  womlrourt  chain  ;  and  even  still,  in  lliese  i)rosaic  times,  in  innigination  wo  can  pieturo 
the  lijrure  of  the  hi'oodinj;  \m  Salle  tra/.injf  wistfully  over  the  waters  of  our  familiar  fjake  St. 
lionis,  whcri'  it  stretches  away  to  the  west  tVom  the  hlutl  hank  of  his  sei;;niory,  at  the  rise 
of  the  road  near  the  present  village  (d'  Ijachine. 

My  the  year  1')4:i  the  contour  of  the  gulf  hegan  to  gel  into  the  maps,  mid  the  map  of 
Rotz""of  that  year  shows  the  whole  outliniMit'  the  gulf  ami  the  strait  of  Canso,  hut  no  indica- 
tion of  Nortlunnherland  strait.  The  //A)/;,,of  liotz  (.\.l).  ir)4;{)  is  the  first  to  show  the  Magda- 
len group,  hut  it  does  not  sliow  I'rii'cc  Edward  island.  The 
peculiar  curve,  concave  to  the  east,  and  the  lay  of  tlie  island 
marked,  as  well  an  its  situation  in  the  direct  course  through 
the  gulf,  render  a  mistake  impossilde.  Thi'  \'allard  maji  of 
1t')4.'>  shows  the  same  group  changcil  in  shape,  hut  (ianong's 
reasons  for  iileiititying  it  with  the  great  Magdalen  are  unan- 
swerahle.''''  The  island  (d'  Capi'  Ih'eton  is  drawn  out  of  plaeo 
and  made  to  lie  parallel  with  the  const  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  dis- 
tortion repeated  on  a  few  later  maps  ;  among  others,  on  the 
mappemonde  Ilarleyenne,  as  descrihed  liy  .\Ir.  Ifarrisse,"" 
In  that  imip,  however,  ('a]ie  IJreton  island  is  cMJlcd  tlu'  islaml 
of  St,  .lohan — a  transfer  of  name  from  the  satellite  to  the  main  islaml  (appendix  ]))  occur- 
ring likewise  in  the  rhymeii  routier  ot  -Fean  AUefonsce  hy  Mallart,  as  well  a^  in  that  com- 
piled hy  Secalart,  hut  still  retaining  the  island  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  l>y  the  year  1')4:5 
the  gulf  hail  reci'ived  on  A'allanl's  map  the  mime  of  Rio  de  (!amida.  The  Spaniards  calletl 
it  Golfo  (Juadrado  (the  S(|uare  gulf)  ;  and  yet  i'rince  Kdward  islaml  had  not  hecn  developed 
on  the  nnips,  while  we  tind  the  islaml  of  St.  .fohn  still  in  llic  .\tlantic,  whi'thcr  the  name 
he  attached  to  the  large  or  the  small  island,  and  wherever  tlic  wonls  ('ajie  IJrcton  are  found 
a  small  island  is  always  near  (er  ndrcrsn). 

The  celehrated  ''Cahot"  map  of  ir)44  would  come  in  here  in  order  of  date;  hut  I  pass 
it  tor  tlie  jiresent,  and  jiroceed  to  tlie  Dauphin  map  (d'  1;')4().  This  map  has  a  paramount 
interest  to  ('anadians,  for  upon  it  first  ajipear  the  names  (-anada,  ( )chelaga,  Sagiiay, 
L'Assomption,  iJelle  Isle,  Franciro}-.  It  "'ns  drawn  hy  I'ierre  Deceliers,  at  .\r((Ues,  ii  town 
wliich  is  almost  a  siilmrh  of  Diepjie,  the  centre  of  maritime  activity  in  Normandy,"'  and  its 
author  was  a  contcuipoi'ary  of  .Facipies  ('artier.  For  the  present  impiiry  the  chief  iinport- 
anee  of  this  map  is  the  delineation  of  tlie  island  wliicli  Cartier  discovered  in  the  gulf,  and 
which,  in  the  so-called  Cahot  map  of  ir)44,  is  called  St.  .Tohn.  .\ii  inspection  of  this  map — 
a  map,  moreover,  made  in  ('artier"s  lifetime — identifies  it  with  tlu'  .Magdalen.  The  name 
group  of  islands  is  misleading,  for  the  Magdaleiis  (appendix  F)  consist  of  oiu'  large  island 
formed   hy  a  douhle   line  of  sandhanks   with  three  outlying  islands — Entry   island,  in    the 
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Oiuiplilii,  or  llniiy  II.  Map,  A.l).  151(1. 
1)080111,  iw  it  wore,  of  the  long,  Htraggliiig  main  IhIuihI,  ami  tii.'  Hinl  rocks  and  Itriun  island 
to  till'  northeast.  This  is  the  pri-cisi'  arnm<rc'iiii'iit  on  tlic  Dauphin  inaji.  First,  Isle  anx 
Marf,'aiil.\,  then  Ish-  lirion,  tiiiMi  Ihe  Ion,-,',  stra,irir|i„ir  niniii  island,  and  an  island  in  llic  .cntr.' 
wliieh  may  well  he  Kntry  island.  Kiirlher.  at  the  southwest  end,  is  .Mezay,  wliicli  I'ope 
and  (ianon,!-'  have  identilied  as  Deadnnin's  island.  Il  is  evideni,  therefore,  that  .lar,|nes 
("artier  did  not  know  of  I'rinee  Kdward  island  as  an  island,  hiit  tlion,u-hl  the  point  he 
tonehed  a  headlanii  of  the  main  shore.  This  s^ronp  of  eonneeted  islands  is  liftv-si.x  miles 
long;  it  was  diseovored  in  ir>;!4,  and  the  eompiler  ot  the  map  of  i:)44,  linding  that  il  was 
hcing  inserted  in  the  new  nnips,  and  that  it  was  next  to  the  prltmi  risln  of  Cnhot,  without 
any  authority  whatever  and  ignorant  of  the  distanee  and  physieal  facts,  assunu'd  ,hat  it  was 
the  island  of  St.  .lohn  of  the  legeml  \o.  8  ot  the  map. 

In  eonneetioii  with  the  Dauphin  map,  a  inappemonde  (lesc^rihed  hy  IIarris.se"  in  the 
British  Museum,  hy  the  same  Deeeliers,"- is  worthy  of  earefn!  eonsidcration.  It  purpcu-ts  to 
emhody  the  results  of  the  voyages  of  ('artier  and  R(dierva],  and  this  island,  which  llurri^se 
takes  to  he  I'rinee  Edward  islaml,  is  named  inle  de.s  (ire7ics—itiW>  of  sands."'  No  o:.o  who  ever 
saw  the  "garden  of  the  gulf  "  would  eall  it  "  isle  of  sands,"  for  the  forest  conn's  down  to 
the  hoaehos  even  of  the  northern  coast. 

The  maps  of  (Ja8taldi,l.')50— of  Nieolay,  15o:],  and  one  in  Ramusio  of  155(5, do  not  .show 
the  gulf.  The  i»oint  of  Cape  Breton,  with  its  attendant  island,  is,  however,  given.  Some- 
times, on  tlie  maps  of  this  ])eriod,  the  island  is  called  IJreton,  as  well  as  the  cape.  In  mi 
atlas  hy  (^uillauine  le  Testu,  dated  155;-),  descrihed  hy  llarris.se,'"  the  island  inside  the  gulf 
is  called  fie  Oazens,  which  he  says  is  a  corruption  of  Alezay,  while  he  yet  erroneously 
supposes  it  to  he  Prince  Kdward  island.  The  map  of  Diego  Ilomem,  1558,  shows  the 
island  in  the  gulf  as  Hie  de  S'iblf,;ts  (isle  of  sands— Sahle  island),  hut  the  position  as  well  as 
the  name  precludes  the  supposition  that  it  is  Prince  Edward  islaml. 

Sec.  II.,  1HU4.    11. 
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T  liiivi.  now  gone  oviT  all  the  list  of  niaiw  given  by  Ilarrissc  in  his  work  on  the  Cahots 
and  some  others  besides,  and  I'rince  Kdward  island  has  not  yet  emerged  from  its  hiding 
phiee  in  the  lap  of  Nova  Seotia  ;  hnt  I  have  eniitinually  fonnd  the  island  of  St.  John— 
always  in  the  Atlaiitie,  and  always  near  the  eastern  eape  of  Cape  IJreton— the  priwo  risla  of 
d.dm  Cahot.  It  will,  however,  he  well  to  follow  down  the  chain  of  maps  nntii  .,nr  island 
province  is  horn  into  that  in<lependent  position  which,  in  onr  days,  it  so  greatly  values;  and. 
upon  the  Joimird  map  of  about  the  same  date,  tlie  gidf  will  be  found  tairly  drawn,  but  witli- 
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out  islands,  while  the  island  of  St.  John  is  marked  in  the  Atlantic  in  its  accustomed  place. 

The  same  remark  isapiiHcable  to  the  Belle'o  mapof  1 ')o4.     Knscelli's 

map  of  1561  .seems  to  be  largely  drawn  from  imagination  :  but  even 

that  gives  the  cape  with  its  island  ;  but  he  calls  the  islaml    Brest(Ui. 

Zaltieri's   luap,  1566,  does  tlKsaiue;  as  also   Des   Liens"  map  of  the 

same  year,  and  that  of  Ortelius  in  1570.     The  map  ot  (Jerard  ^^er- 

cator,  datefl  1560,  is  the  tirst  in  our  series  of  maps  (o  give  its  present 

mime  to  the  gulf,  whicli  appears  as  Sinus  S.  Laurentii.     The  name  which  ('artier  gave  to  a 

bay  on  tlie  north  shore  was  thencetbrth  (no  one  knows  how)  extended  over  the  whole  fiilf."' 

The  island  in  the  centre  reappears  without  a   lunue  :   but  now  we  meet  a  cape  St.  John  "'  on 

the  mainland,  where  I'rince  Kdward  island  is  to   be  born,  and    liic   name  appears  now  first 

inside  the  g\ilf,  at  some  jioint  on  llie  north 
coast  of  thv' still  adherent  I'rim'e  I'Mward 
island.  Two  maps  by  Va/,  Dourado 
(Kunstmann,    jilatcs    10    and    11).    dated 

hi'    coast  on  a 

large    scale.       I'oth    ol'  them    mark     the 

N'iiz  l)i)inad(i,  A.I).  l.'iT.i.  ;  ,l.,,,,i      c  i^'i      i    i  ^i  •.,.,. 

island  ot   St.  .b>bn  near  the  pouif  <>t  (  a|ie 

Jketon,  and  upon  one  we  meet  the  name  Ixiix  ilus  /niiios  applied  to  the  line  of  coast  called 


Cabo  Breiob 


V,       e>  lJ      between    1573-80,    show 
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"Cap  KiitiiiiH''"— Siiiokv  raiK'.     Tlio   appropriatoiioss  of  the   iuuik'   is  still  inanitbst  to  the 
passing  travolliT,  for  the  stoop  cliffs  seem  over  sli'-oudod  in  a  risiii;,',  snioko-liko  mist.     I'poii 

the  other  the  gulf  is  shown,  and  the  island, 
wliieh  has  heen  taken  for  I'l'iniH-  Kdward, 
is  eallod  isle  Dorean,  a  Tortiignese  eorrup- 
tion  of  d'ai-onos,  clearly  identifying  it  with 
the  saiidhcai)s  of  the  Magdalens.  Michael 
Lok's  map,  1582  (see  po.st),  in  ITakhiyt's 
'•  Divers  Voyages,"'  though  very  incorrect 
in  many  respects,  is  instructive,hecanse  it  is 
the  only  map,  excepting  that  of  1544,  which 
nentions  John  t-abot.     Upon  the  coast  of 


Va/  Doiiiiido.  A.l).  l")7;f. 


Cape  Hreton  is  marked  .1.  Cahot,  1497:  and  in  the  ocean  near  the  eastern  cape  called 
C.  Breton,  is  the  island  of  St.  -lohn.  The  same  po.sition  for  the  island  is  .sh..\vn  on  the 
map  (see />,.,s/)  in  JIakhiyfs  •■  I'rincipal  Xavigation.s,"  dated  IT)!*!!.  On  the  Mnlyneux  map 
<.f  l.-)!!!'  it  is  a  little  further  west,  and  more  off  the  east  coast  of  Xova  Scotia,  althougli 
several  small  unnamed  islands  appear  in  the  gulf 

Thus  we  have  come  down  to  the  year  KiOO,  when  Tontgrave,  Lescarl.ot  and,  ahove  all, 
Cliamplain  are  about  to  ai^pear  on  our  coa.sts,  and  save  on  one  nnip.  that  of  i:)44,  the  island 
of  St.  .lohn  is  .still  on  the  outside  of  Cape  Breton.  J'rince  Ivlward  island  has  not  yet  been 
born  upon  the  nn.ps.  With  Champlain  comes  a  new  era.  Jlis  voyages  and  writings,  and 
his  ever  ready  iieiicil,  throw  a  flood  of  light  over  the  obscurities  of  our  geography.  In  tlie 
voyage  of  KiO:!  he  end)odies  a  description,  by  the  Sieur  i'revert  (d'  St.  Malo, df  tlie  Acailian 
coast  of  the  gulf,  and  mention  is  made  of  an  islan.I  of  St.  .fohn,  undouhtodly  our  IVince 
Edward,  for  lie  says  it  is  :50  to  ;]r.  leagues  in  length  and  about  0  leagues  from  the  coast. 
Mcntitm  is  also  made  of  the  island  of  Cape  T?roton,  under  the  name  of  island  (d"  St.  Law- 
rence; but,  on  his  two  first  niajis,  what  is  now  known  as  IVince  Ivhvard  island  does  not 
appear.  On  the  map  with  the  Voyages  of  KH:!  a  very  small  island  appears,  marked  as  I. 
St.  Jean,  in  the  position  of  its  northwestern  point,  and  on  the  Acad.ian  coa.st  is  a  legend 
stating  that  the  author  had  not  examined  the  coast.  Cpoii  the  mapof  ltj:'>2  IVince  Kdward 
island  appears  first  in  its  proper  place  and  in  its  full  proportions,  ami  in  the  volume  of  that 
date  \w  maki's  a  full  mention  of  it. 

From  these  considerations  the  following  conclusions  necessarilv  How  : 

1.  That  the  island  called  St.  .lohn  on  the  map  of  1544  is  not  that  now  known  as  rriiico 
Edward  island,  but  is  the  great  Magdalen  island,  which  lies  in  the  course  of  vessels  passing 
through  the  strait  between  Ca^ie  l?retou  and  Xewfiiundland. 

2.  That  the  island  of  St.  .lohn  of  Cabot  is  Scatari  island,  marking  the  landfall  at  C^apo 
Breton,  the  easternmost  iioint  (d'  the  island  called  after  it,  and  that  that  cape  is  the  natural 
landfall  of  a  vessel  missing  Cape  Hace  and  [nirsuing  a  westerlv  course. 


VIII.  TuK  "Cauot"  Map  of  1544. 

Tn  the  previous  part  of  this  paper  it  has  been  shown  tliat  John  Cabot  made  nnips  of  his 
first  voyage  which  were  sent  to  Spain   and  wore  embodied  in  the  ma[)   of  Juan  do  la  Cosa. 
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An  I'luleiivoiir  \v;i8  also  iiuuK'  to  show,  <juite  iiulepeiuloiitly  of  the  niin)  of  1544,  that  John 
Cabot,  on  his  first  voyage,  oversailed  Cn\i(i  Kaee  and  made  the  next  luitural  hmdfall,  the 
east  point  of  Cape  Hreton  isUmd.  It  lias  been  also  shown  that,  after  the  sailing  of  the 
seeond  expedition,  the  whole  ('abot  family  disapi)eared  for  ever  from  history,  exeepting 
Sebastian  alone.  Jle  also  disajipears  for  fonrteen  years,  when  he  emerges  in  Spai'u  A  few 
seattered  indications  survive  of  voyage.^  meanwhile  from  Kngland  to  tlie  "  now  found 
islands,"  but  lie  cannot  be  positively  identitiod  witli  any  of  them.  What  he  did  in  the 
interiiii  is  not  known.  Ife  probably  made  maps.  Suddenly,  in  1512,  he  appears  in  the 
liublic  accounts.  Henry  VII  [.  had  joined  Ferdinand  of  Spain  in  a  league  against  Fraiu-e, 
and  was  preparing  an  expedition  to  assist  in  an  attack  from  Spain  upon  the  south  of  France, 
and,  in  May,  1512,  Sebastian  Cabot  was  employed  to  make  a  map  of  Gnicnne  and  Gascony, 
the  projected  theatre  of  war.  Then  came  suilden  advancement.  In  September  ot  the  same 
year  Ferdinand  wrote  to  Lord  Willoughby,  the  P]nglish  commander,  to  have  Cabot  sent  to 
him.  Undi'r  the  same  dati'  he  wrote  to  Cabot,  inviting  him  to  enter  his  service,  with  tlie 
object,  as  api)ears  elsewhere,  of  consulting  him  concerning  the  navigation  t(>  liaccalaos.  In 
October  the  king  allotted  to  Cabot  an  annual  salary  of  50,000  maravedis,  and  gave  him  per- 
mission to  go  and  fetch  his  wife  and  family  from  England.  Xo  objection  was  raised  there. 
The  iMiglish  thought  ver}'  little  ()f  the  new  lands.  The  expeditions  thither  had  nut  been 
jirotitable.  Xo  gold  had  been  found,  nor  had  the  rich  spice  regions  of  Cathay  been  reached. 
Three  savages,  clothed  in  skins,  seem  to  have  been  the  only  returns  made — certainly  the 
only  returns  recorded.  There  was  no  market  tor  English  manufactures  with  such  people  as 
these.  The  English  ot"  Bristol  had  already  a  good,  steady  trade  with  Iceland,  and  from 
thence  all  the  c,>dtisli  they  needed  could  be  procured.  \V\iy  go  further  to  a  distant  and 
unknown  country,  whert'  no  goods  t'onld  be  sold?  So  Sebai-tian  Cabot  may  depart  whither 
he  may  choose,  with  his  wife,  and  his  family,  ami  his  maps,  and  his  theory  of  the  sphere, 
anil  bis  knowledge  of  Baeealaos.  Tiie  English  merchants  will  follow  tlie  lines  of  practical 
common  sense  business  ;  and  tlu'  king  will  continue  to  fortify  the  soutli  coast,  and  to  wage 
war  with  France,  and  has  no  time  tor  remote  and  unprotitable  enterprises. 

it  may  well  be  supjiosed  that  Cabot  felt  himself  under  no  obligation  to  England.  The 
king  of  Spain  had  received  him  witli  great  kindness,  and  liad  given  him  a  large  salary  and 
a  distinguished  position,  ife  would  have  been  more  than  human  if  no  trace  of  resentment 
rankled  in  his  licart.  For  he  was  not.  in  truth,  English-born,  and  had  no  juitriotic  obliga- 
tion to  guard  English  interests.  Therefore,  when  he  was  made  grand  pi'ot  of  Spain  and 
liead  of  the  department  of  cartography  at  Seville,  he  ((iiietly  ac(piiesced  in  the  sup[iressi()n 
on  the  nnips  he  supervised  of  all  traces  of  his  father's  voyage  and  his  father's  discoveries 
tor  England.  These  were  known  to  De  Ayaia  and  ri'portcd  in  his  despatch  to  Spain.  They 
were  known  to  La  Cosa,  and  they  weri'  known  to  Robert  Thorne,  as  sliown  liy  his  lettt'rs 
from  Seville  to  the  English  ambassador  and  to  king  Henry  VIIL,  and  were  indicated  on 
his  sketch  map  ;  but  upon  the  Spanish  inajis,  made  under  (Cabot's  supervision,  they  were 
cither  igiiore(|  or  thrust  (as  on  Ribero's  map)  far  away  north  to  Oreenlaml.  The  I'o(h'  bad 
divided  these  unknown  lands  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  ami  these  powi'rs  considered  all 
other  nations  as  interlopers.  Cabot  was  wi'll  i-ecomju'iiscd  by  the  king  of  Spain  for  the  use 
of  that  \'ery  knowledge  of  iJaecalaos.  which  he,  above  others,  possessed  ;  and  that  know- 
ledge, underrated  and  even  despised  in  England,  was  su|>pressed  upon  tin'  Spanish  and 
Tort ugu(>se  maps      That    is  the  answer  to   Ifarrisse's  (piestion,""  "  Why.  if  Cabot's  landfall 
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had  been  really  at  Capo  Broton  in  Baccalaou,  ditl  he  not  record  it  upon  the  nuipn  lie  super- 
vised while  grand  pilot  of  Spain  ?  " 

No  douht  there  was  a  want  ofeandour  in  this  course  ;  but  candour  was  not  a  virtue  in 
those  days,  especially  nt)t  in  an  Italian  of  the  Renaissance  which  Cid)ot  was  to  the  very 
core.  Mr.  Nicholls,  the  city  librarian  of  JJristol  (apinndix  G),  has  written  a  book  exalting 
him  as  a  paragon  of  all  virtue  and  knowieilge.  lie  pictures  him,  as  in  after  years,  "  lionie- 
siek  for  liis  native  England  "'—as  "  flying  from  the  tyranny,  cruelty  and  superstition  of 
Spain  into  the  light  of  freedom  and  the  gosijcl"  ;  and  he  triumphantly  jioints  to  tlie  instruc- 
tions drawn  up  for  the  nortiieast  expedition,  in  which  C!abot  enjt)ins  the  daily  rcadini;- of 
the  Hililc  to  the  crew,  as  a  proof  of  his  evangelical  zeal.  But  Cabot  was  of  tlie  colour  of 
the  rock  he  sat  upon,  and  Edward  \'J.  was  tlien  reigiung.  In  the  service  of  the  Crand 
Turk  he  would  have  enjoined  the  reading  of  the  Koran.  While  he  was  in  the  service  of 
Spain — in  the  receijjt  of  great  emoluments  and  high  honours,  he  stealthily  intrigued  with 
Venice  to  sell  to  that  state  the  secret  he  claimed  to  possess  of  a  short  nuite  to  Cathav,  and 
he  justified  bis  course  to  the  A'enetiaii  and)assad()r  by  stating  that  he  was  \'enetiaii  born, 
and  that  bis  conscience  smote  him  for  not  doing  something  on  belialf  of  his  native  eon,  rv. 
This  intrigue  came  to  naught  ;  but  when,  in  his  old  age,  he  went  to  England,  he  renewed 
it  while  he  was  an  Knglisb  otHcial  and  in  receipt  of  Kuglisb  pay.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
maintaining  in  England  that  he  was  Knglish,  and  born  in  the  city  of  Hristol.  So  he  told 
Rieluird  Eden,  and  so  it  is  set  down  in  nnmy  English  books.  If.  thercfori', the  map  of  1544 
were  the  only  evidence  of  the  landfall  at  Vh\k'  Breton,  it  would  not,  supposing  it  even  to  be 
Cabot's  work,  be  entitled  to  more  acceptance  than  liis  maps  while  grand  pilot  of  Sjiain. 
Biddle,  in  his  "Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot"  (appendix  G),  had  gone  very  far  in  suppressing 
the  father  in  the  interest  ot  the  son;  but  the  Hristol  librarian,  in  what  d'Avczac"'  rightly 
calls  "  iiarisb  patriotism  "  {pnlrioll.siiif  (Ik  cltir/n'r),  after  mourning  over  what  he  fondly  thinks 
was  Cabot's  oidy  lie,  exhausts  the  language  of  ajiproval  by  calling  him  the  "  founder  of 
England's  mercantile  marine  "  ;  "  the  man  who  gave  to  England  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world"  and  he  cai^s  the  clinuix  of  eulogy  by  calling  him  "the  iiither  of  free  trade." 
Henry  Stevens,  in  his  diaracteristic  style,  vindicates  John  Cabofs  reputation  in  the  formida 
"  Sebastian  Cabot — John  Cabot  =  Zero,"  anil,  of  late  years,  the  discovery  of  fresh  documents 
has  re-established  the  merit  of  the  elder  Cabot.  'I'lie  balance  is  even  inclining  the  other  way  ; 
for  Mr.  Ilarrisse,  in  liis  last  book,  would  sci'in  to  maintain  that  Sebastian  Cabot  was  little 
more  than  a  pretender  to  nautical  knowledge.  This  is  hard  to  believe,  because'  Ferdinand 
and  Charles  V.  were  good  judges  of  men,  and  they  trusted  him  to  the  last.  Indeed,  when 
m  ir)47,  he,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  tiie  emperor,  transfern'd  his  services  to 
Er.gldud,  his  salary  was  running  on  ;  and  he  drew  i^  when  in  England,  as  long  as  Charles 
V.  would  pay  it,  although  he  bad  no  intention  of  going  back  to  Spain,  and  with  excclK'iit 
judgment  had  declined  all  requests  to  return  to  his  official  duties  there. 

While  Sebastian  Cabot  was  thus  sitting  as  grand  pilot  at  the  centre  of  Spanisli  carto- 
graphy, the  French  and  I'ortuguesi'  and  Hasipies  were  diligently  oi)enii)g  up  the  lisiieries  of 
Buccalaos  and  tollowing  the  whales  down  the  liabrador  coast  through  the  straits  of  Belle-Isle 
and  into  the  (iraud  bay.  All  this  Cabot  nnist  have  known,  but  on  the  Spanish  maps  he 
certified  it  was  ignored.  The  first  indication  of  a  knowledge  of  the  gulf  appeared,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  on  tlie  i'orfuguesc  mafis  in  the  same  year  tluit  Jacipies  Cartier  sailed 
into  it  from  the  niM'tli.     The  second  voyage  of  Cartier  revealed  to  the  world   the  gulf  and 
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riviT  ill  tlii'ir  I'lill  I'xtciit  \\\>  to  lloi'lu'liigii.  It  is  triu-  that  tlic  narnitivo  of  liis  voyagi's  was 
not  iniiitcil  iiiitii  ir)45  ;  but  the  Dieppe  schocjl  of  cartograplu'rH  had  coininenced  their 
iahdiirs  of  iiiaUiiiii  known  the  aehievenients  of  French  mariners  while  preparing  cliarts  to 
assist  tiieiii  in  tlieir  further  ventures;  and  on  liotz'  inaii  and  tiie  niappenion(h'  llarievenne 
in  1542,  tlie  main  features  of  Oartier's  voyages  were  given.  Wlioever  compiKMl  tlie  map  of 
l.')44  hail  ahundanee  of  material  in  the  Freneh  and  Portuguese  maps,  as  for  the  Spanisli 
maps  they  had  heen  far  in  arrears  ;  hut  in  l')87  the  Pailvon  Il'il,  or  royal  standard  map, 
as  hefore  stated  was  revised  by  a  eommission,  and  from  the  description  given  by  Oviedo 
of  its  main  features,  it  is  clear  that  the  map  of  1544  was  not  based  upon  it,  and  was  there- 
tore  not  of  Spanisli  origin,  and  not  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  the  grandjpilot  of  Spain. 


'I'lic  North    AiiiuiUaii  l'i)rlioii  of  tlie  (Civliot  ?)  Mappi'iiioiKlo  of  lo-H. 

The  map  now  iiinler  ilisciission.  the  celebrated  map  of  1544  (so  called)  Oi  Oabot,  has  been 
described  by  Dr.  IJouriiiot  in  his  history  of  Cape  Breton,  wliere  also  tlie  sketch  liere  repro- 
diiceil  ot  the  \ortli  Anu'ricaii  part  of  it  may  be  found.  It  is  uni([ue,  only  one  copy  being 
kiKtwii  to  exist,  and  was  secured  for  the  National  Library  of  Paris.  It  was  found  in  the 
year  184;J  by  Von  Martius  in  the  liouse  of  a  Bavarian  curate.     It  is  engraved  on  copper  ; 
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hut  on  tho  sidosiiro  (luscriptivo  legends  in  letter  presn,  divided  into  Iwo  tahies  numhered  one 
iuni  two  and  altaclied  after  the  plate  was  stru.'k  off.  There  can  he  no  donht  hut  that  tho 
legends  form  part  of  the  original  pnhlieation,  heeanse  upon  the  nni[i  j.roper  are  ininil.ered 
references  which  identity  them  with  it.  There  are  twenty-two  legends,  seventeen  of  whicli 
are  in  two  languages,  Latin  with  a  Spanish  translation,  and  five  in  Spanish  alone. 

Although  reprodnetions  of  the  American  portion  an'  ireqncnt  enough,  the  wliole  map 
(for  it  is  a  i,Hipiicm„i}>li\  or  nnip  of  the  world)  has  not  often  heen  reproduced.  It  is  access- 
ible to  us  in  the  facsimile  in  Jomard's  "  ^^onnments  de  hi  Geographie."  It  professes  to 
embody  all  discoveries  down  to  the  date  of  its  publication,  and  to  that  end  gathers  nniterials 
from  all  sources,  even  as  far  back  as  Pliny's  Natural  History. 

In  1544  Cabot  had  got  through  the  law-suits  and  troubles  conse(pient  upon  tiie 
unfortunate  expedition  to  the  Rio  de  la  I'hita  and  had  Iieen  restored  to  his  high  jKisition  ; 
still  the  map  was  not  pul)lished  in  Spain.  It  bears  no  publisher's  name  nor  place  of  pulili- 
cation.  The  map,  when  it  nuMitions  Cabot,  speaks  in  the  third  person,  thus  :  "  Sebastian 
Cabot  made  this  figure  "  ;  "the  said  Sebastian  Cabot,  my  author";  "discovered  l)y  John 
Cabot  and  himself;  "  "  that  most  honest  man,  John  Cabot,  an<l  his  son  ;  "  "  my  author,  the 
most  learned  of  all  in  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  navigation  "'  ;  but  in  tiu>  IDth  legend 
the  compiler  speaks  in  the  first  person,  "How  Ttolemy  places  it  (Trapovami)  is,  I  think, 
known  to  all  "  ;  and,  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  legend  Xo.  17,  the  relation  of  Cabot  is 
more  precisely  stated  ;  mjt,  as  in  the  Spanish,  "  made  this  figure,"  hut  "  laid  the  last 
touch  to  me  (the  map),"  thus  modifying  very  much  the  force  of  the  argument  founded  on 
the  Spaiush  version  alone. 

The  geographical  basis  of  the  map  is  Portuguese,  upon  which  is  grafted  information 
from  French  sources.  Most  of  ('artier's  mimes  are  given,  as  well  as  the  results  of  his  second 
voyage,  thus  demonstrating  the  existence  of  idnirts  made  by  Cartier  to  which  the  compiler 
had  access,  and,  although  the  names  are  much  corrupted  in  translation  and  transcription, 
they  can  be,  for  the  most  part,  identified  by  a  refereiu'c  to  other  charts  of  aliout  that  date 
and  later. 

The  map  apiiears  to  be  the  work  of  some  very  careless  person,  ami  the  proofs  could 
never  Innu'  been  corrected  by  such  a  nnui  as  (^d)ot.  TIic  Latin  of  tlie  legemls  is  rouo-li  and 
incorrect,  as  cnni  fi)r  crrr;.  Tin'  Spanish  inscriptions  are  admitted  to  be  nngramnnttical,  and 
could  not  have  passed  a  Spaniard;  nor  would  it  have  been  necessary  in  the  lci,n'nds  for 
Cabot  to  explain  to  Spaniards  that  "Seville  was  a  famous  city  of  Andalusia."  Still  it  nnist 
have  been  published  in  some  part  of  the  domiinons  of  Charles  V.,  and  Winsor  is  proliabiv 
correct  in  snj. posing  Antwerp  to  be  the  place.  The  editing  is  <areless ;  for  instance,  the 
reference  in  the  body  of  the  nnip  to  the  legend  Xo.  8,  coiu'crning  Paccalaos,  is  given  as 
Xo.  :!  ;  on  the  riglit  hand  margin  of  the  nnip  the  latitude  reads  i)()  (h'grei's  instead  of  80 
degrees:'"  the  year  1494  is  given  instead  of  14!)7.  The  Latin  version  of  the  U'gend  Xo.  8 
gives  July  24  as  the  date  of  the  landfall,  while  tlie  Spanish  version  gives  the  correct  date. 
June  24;  die  reference  to  Pliny  at  Xo.  18  cites  the  wrong  chaiitcr;  at  the  Orcades  there  is 
a  refi'rence  to  a  legend  No.  80,  whereas  there  are  only  twenty-two  legends  in  all  ;  the  spell- 
ing is  inconsistent  and  is  twisted  so  as  to  be  inaccurate  in  any  language :  Lake  St.  Peter, 
called  Lac  d'Angoulenu',  is,  of  course,  translated  into  Siianish,  hut  it  is  spelled  L<i,it/,i  tie 
(j<,lr.snir,  and,  just  umlerneath,  cm  the  lake  is  a  place  called  (rvhismr.,  as  if  there  were  sonic 
town  there  of  that  name — this  same  error  is  found  on  Ibnnem's  map,  which  is  umloiililedly 
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PortugiK'se  ;  the  town  or  Htatioii  calli'il  BroBt,  on  Old  P\>rt  Bay,  is  givon  twire  on  tlio 
Labrador  coast  ;  ('oi>  Ticnnot  is  twistcil  into  dc  InuKif,  wliilc  in  anothci'  [ilace  is  laid  down 
//'  (le  troiiut.  Tlic  SagiU'iiay  rivor  is  given  as  7^.  tie  S.  fiiirnahi,  and  near  it  is  another  evident 
double,  Saqui.  Then  there  are  unmeaning  names,  such  as  lnNnjHirr,  un  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence above  Lake  St.  Peter;  this  is  evidently  a  ecuTuiition  of  some  l^'rench  name  on  Cartiei''s 
charts;  probably  tnHonaer  cstudas  means  "Country  of  the  Tudemans'*'"  of  ('artier.  l>aie  de 
8.  Laurent  Itecomes  haj/a,  ilc  S.  lorcitir.  Cartier's  Haie  de  S.  Lunaire  is  ('.  ilrl  iimrn.  These 
errors  and  corruptions  would  imply  a  compilation  of  material  by  an  unskilful  hand  fnun 
ail  the  authors  then  extant.  I  have  coutiiu'd  my  remarks  to  errors  in  the  Canailian  names 
only.      Kold  and  Marrisse  point  out  many  others  elsewhere. 

There  is  also  another  class  of  errors;  r.  (/..  Irelaml  is  drawn  too  large,  as  being  almost 
e(pial  to  England  and  Scotland  combined  ;  in  England,  Dover  and  Yarmouth  are  laid  down, 
but  not  Bristol,  the  neeond  city  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  place  from  whence  both  the  Cabot 
expeditions  sailed,  and,  moreover,  which  Cabot,  wlu'u  in  an  I'aiglish  mood,  claimed  as  his 
birthplace.  All  the  Jjabrador  coast  is  fringed  with  conventional  islands  in  rows  exactly  t'onr 
deep  ;  Newfoundland  is  broken  up  into  many  detached  islands — that  is  not  remarkable,  for 
many  later  niajis  do  the  same;  but  in  this  map  little  eonvt'ntional  islands  are  strung  all 
through  the  interstices.  All  the  islands  on  the  coast  are  laid  down  in  tin'  most  symbolic 
way,  as  if  from  some  narrative  whicli  simply  stated  that  the  coast  was  studded  with  many 
islands. 

The  information  contained  in  the  legenils  is  collected  from  all  treatises  on  cosmography, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  represents  the  current  jjopiilar  belief  of  the  time.  i>ut  many  of 
tiieni  contain  stories  of  fabulous  monsters  which  Cabot  nnist  have  been  too  well  infoi-mcd  to 
believe.  Men  with  pigs"  heads,  who  cannot  talk  but  only  giniiit — of  these  monsters  not  oidv 
descriptions  on  the  margin  but  drawings  ari'  given  upon  the  map  itself.  Then  there  are 
peoi)le  with  ears  so  large  as  to  cover  their  bodies,  and  men  without  Joints  in  their  knees 
or  feet ;  there  are  men  who  whistle  their  communications  to  each  other  but  cannot  speak  ; 
tlu're  are  birds  which  [lick  up  an  ox  or  a  ship  ;  there  ai'e  lamiireys  which  attack  ships. 
These  last  might  be  gigantic  octo[iods  ;  but  when  it  is  related,  on  the  authority  of  riiny, 
that  there  is  a  tish  called  the  rrhijilft  or  mnara,  only  half  a  foot  long,  which  can  stop  a  ship 
under  full  sail,  and  when  a  drawing  of  this  wonderful  creature  is  given,  it  becomes  clear 
that  such  mattei'  could  nevei'  have  been  ri'vised  by  Cabot.  ^'et  whoever  compiU'd  this 
map  nm.st  have  hail  some  communication,  direct  or  indirect,  with  Cabot ;  because  there  are 
some  particulars  noted  in  legends  Xos.  8  and  17,  about  the  first  voyage  to  America  and  the 
variation  of  the  comiiass,  which  would  seem  to  have  come  from  him  ;  but  even  they  are 
stated  obliquely  in  tlu'  third  jierson,  as  if  the  ma)i  were  itself  sj)i'akiiig.  The  theory  which 
seems  most  plausible  is  a  modification  of  Mr.  Harrisse's  latest  view.  Jt  is  that  Cabot  was 
at  that  time  meditating  a  transfer  of  his  services  to  Kngland.  The  negotiations  must  have 
been  sei-ret,  since  in  lo4o  Cabot,  with  (iutierez  and  vVhuizo  de  Chaves,  was  appointi'd  on 
a  commission  to  examine  De  Medina's  Arte  ile  Narcffm:  That  is  the  last  record  of  liim  in 
Spain.  Suddeidy,  in  L')47,  an  entry  in  the  minutes  of  council  of  King  lOdward  NT.  to  pay 
the  e.Kpenses  of  his  nunoval,  shows  his  presence  in  Kngland.  C'abot  covered  his  liand  so 
successfully  in  his  intrigues  with  Venice  in  lo28  and  lool  that  it  was  only  during  very 
recent  researches  in  the  A'enetian  archives  that  his  methods  came  to  light.  As  pilot  nuijor 
of  Spain  he  would   not  dare  eitliei'  to  publish   in   Spain   or  to  contribute  to  the  publii'ation 
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elsewhere  of  informiition  from  the  Spanish  official  documents,  it  was  that  which  (taused  the 
deprivation  of  Diego  Gutierez  the  younger  ;  but  he  would  not  be  indisposed  to  communicate 
information  concerning  himself  to  a  third  party  for  use  by  this  anonymous  compiler,  the 
more  especially  as  publication  was  to  be  made  at  a  distance  from  Spain  and  near  to  England. 
It  was  characteristic  of  his  oblique  methods,  for  he  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  sucli  a 
publication.  The  map  was  based  on  Portuguese  and  French  documents;  and,  as  pointed 
out  above,  he  could  not  have  seen  the  proofs ;  but  still  upon  the  map  appeared  information 
bearing  on  his  Knglisb  plans.  The  name  of  John  Cabot  alone  stood  in  the  English  archives, 
to  the  knowledge  and  within  the  memory  of  many  tlien  living,  as  the  discoverer  of 
the  new  found  land  over  the  Atlantic.  Sebastian  could  have  no  status  in  England  save  in 
so  far  as  he  could  associate  his  name  witli  "that  of  John  Cabot  ;  tlierefore  the  elder  Cabot 
after  a  sui)pression  of  forty  years,  was  suddenly  resurrected  as  the  discoverer  of  America, 
precisely  at  the  juncture  when  it  became  the  interest  of  bis  son  that  such  should  be  the  case. 
It  is  abundantly  evident  that  there  were  at  the  end  of  the  century  many  maps  ascribed 
to  Cabot  extant,  and  it  is  also  l)eyond  question  (appendix  H)  that  they  were  not  alike.  Tliey 
differed  in  the  date  of  pul)lication,  some  being  dated  1544,  two  years  before  Cabot  left  Spain  ; 
some  dated  1549,  two  years  after  he  settled  in  England.  A  comparison  of  the  legends  is 
made  in  appendix  II ;  but  it  would  appear  evident  from  I'lircbas  tliat  the  map  referred  to 
by  Ilakluyt  in  the  queen's  gallery  as  having  been  cut  by  Clement  Adams,  was  dated  1541*. 
Copies  of  tills  map  were  in  the  merchants'  bouses,"'-'  and  that  version  of  the  map  might  well 
be  supposed  to  have  Cabofs  aiiproval,  so  far  as  that  was  of  value.  Referring  to  appendix 
II  a  number  of  interesting  (piestions  which  would  be  confuting  here,  it  would  be  well  to 
concentrate  attention  upon  the  incpiiry  whctlier  there  is  any  clue  to  indicate  tbe  features  of 
tliat  map  which  Adams  engraved  and  Ilakluyt  saw.  ft  would  appear  that  such  a  clue 
exists. 

Whatever  information  Clement  Adams's  map  contained  must  have  been  common  infor- 
nnition  in  Ilakluyt's  time;  because  it  is  expressly  recorded  that  the  map  was  in  "manv 
ancient  merchants'  houses."  The  reason  for  supposing  the  landfall  of  1407  to  have  been  at 
Cape  Breton  east  point  have  been  given,  and  rests  upon  other  foundations  :  but  if  the  island 
(•f  St.  John  had  been  our  Trince   Edward  island,  all  the  merchants  would  have  known  that 

fact,  and  it  would  have  come  out  in  simie  of  the  nniny  narratives  given  in  Ilakluyt liut  no 

mention  is  nuide  of  any  such  island  in  the  gulf. 

Again,  all  the  merchants  knew  (and  Ilakluyt  records  stune  of  their  ventures  in  that 
direction)  of  the  island  of  Ramea  in  the  gulf  That  island  was  nnich  frequented,  and  is 
mentioned  in  many  places  in  Hakluyt.  It  is  identified  as  the  great  Magdalen,  not  only  ))v 
its  physical  features,  l)ut  by  its  attendant  islands — the  two  Rirds  and  Jjryon  island.  Tli'e 
island  of  Ramea  lies  across  the  path  of  vessels  sailing  through  the  strait  at  St.  Paul,  and  no 
otlier  island  is  met  or  laid  down  until  Anticosti  is  reached.  The  island  in  tlie  Paris  map  is 
identified  as  Ramea,  or  the  great  Magdalen  ;  first,  by  its  position  in  the  track  of  vessels 
sailing  through  the  strait,  and  second,  l)y  the  three  little  islets  at  the  northeastern  extremity, 
which  are  BryoTi  island  and  the  two  Bird  islands,  and  by  a  little  island  at  the  other  extremity 
which  is  Deadman's  island— the  Alezay  of  Cartier.  The  thickened  form  of  the  island  betrays 
the  Portuguese  origin  of  the  map,  for  the  same  shape  is  given  in  Vallard's  and  Ilomeni's 
maps;  while  on  the  Dauphin  map,  which  is  wholly  French,  the  same  position  is  occupied 
by  an  island  of  the  correct  shape  of  the  great  Magdalen. 

Sec.  II.,  1894.    12. 
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Affiiin,  it  1ms  honi  slxiwn  hy  Gimoii^r  and  Pope  flmt  tlio  only  islaiidrt  (liscovcrcd  by  Ciirtior, 
us  isliUKls,  were  (wliiif  wcir  iiftiM-wiirds  ciillcd)  I  he  yrciit  Nrii,!r(iMl<'ii  iind  its  siitfilitcs.  Tlicso 
iuii8t,  tlim'lor*',  first  lie  found  upon  any  nnqi  lictorc  wi-  nin  coninicni'i'  to  look  lor  I'rinc.i! 
Edward  island  :   l.ut,  wiicn  tlic  MagdaiiMi  jufroiip  is  abstracted,  no  otluM-  island  is  left,  oitluir 

on  Fallot's  or uiy  otlicr  niap.  until  cnunnplain's  large  map  of  1632. 

Afijain,   Midiacl   LoU's  map  ot  1082,  in  Ilakluyfs   •' Divors  Voyagi's,"  iilustratert  tlio 
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same  thesis.  It  is  irivon  as  based  on  Verrazano's  map,  but  tlio  information  current  at  the 
time  is  added,  for  llodiclaira  and  Saguenay  are  laid  down,  and,  what  is  beyond  question,  the 
great  .Nfagdalen  (or  liamea)  is  shown  in  its  proper  place.  This  map  reveals  tlu'  information 
current  among  merchants.  It  must  be  lidd  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  features  of  the 
gulf  as  laid  down  on  the  map  of  Clement  Adams  which  Ilakluyt  saw.  Upon  it  at  Capo 
Jiretonis  marked  J.  (Jabot,  U07,  and  off  Cape  Breton  is  marked  the  island  of  St.  .Tohn 
near  where  it  has  been  shown  to  have  been  on  the  long  series  of  maps  we  have  been  following. 
Again— in  a  t\'\v  coi)ies  (twelve  in  all)  of  the  second  edition  of  Ilakluyt's  "  Principal 
Xavigations,"  published  lo98-l()00— in  three  volumes  folio,  is  a  maii  celebrated  by  having 
been  identitied  as  the  map  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  (Twc'lfth  Xight,  Act  III.,  Sc.'2)  as  the 
"  new  maji  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies."^  This  nuip  bears  the  following  inscription 
upon  the  northern  part  of  Labrador  (near  an  opening  in  the  continent  marked  "  a  furious 
overfall,"  intended  for  Hudson's  strait)  :  "  This  land  was  discovered  by  John  and  Sebastian 
"  Cabot  for  King  Henry  VII.,  1497."  In  this  n^spcct  the  map  favours  the  tlieory  of  a  land- 
fall far  north  at  Lahrailor  by  the  two  Cabots  in  1497,  and  not  in  1498,  tiins  contradicting 
Lok's  map,  which  places  tiie  landfall  at  Caiie  Breton  by  the  inscription  there,  "John 
Gabot,  1497."     The  (juestioii  of  the  landfall  of  the  first  voyage  has  been  argued  in  the  first 
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part  of  this  paper  on  otlior  grounds,  ami  Ilakliiyt  in  his  transhition  of  (iaivano  gives  it  at45\ 
but  this  map  is  eonchisivo  as  to  the  position  of  tlie  ishiml  of  St.  John,  for  it  is  placed  in  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  coast  ot  Cape  Breton  and  sonth  of  the  east  cape.  An  island  in  the  ynilf  is 
given,  hut  its  position  and  its  shape,  concave  with  attendant  islets,  nuirk  it  unmistakahlv  as 
the  island  of  Raniea  (Magdalen),  so  frecpiently  mentioned  in  the  text  ol'  ITaklnvt's  work 
while  the  deep  indentations^of  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  show  the  commoneement  of  the 
separation  of  Prince  Edward  islaiul  from  the  mainland. 

Lastly — Lescarhot's  map  in  his  history  of  Xew  France  demonstrates  the  trutli  of  the 
preceding  argument.  He  was  in  Xova  Scotia  with  Champlain,  and  retained  his  interest  in 
the  country  after  his  return  to  France.  His  map  was  pnhlished  in  ItiOO,  ami  he  shows 
beyond  all  doubt  tlie  islaml  of  Prince  Edward  still  adherent,  hut  commencing  to  detach  it- 
self from  Nova  Scotia.  The  water  is  creeping  inwards  east  and  west  in  deeii  hays,  hut  the 
passage  through  Xorthnmberlan<l  strait  is  still  l)locke<l  ;  iind,  out  in  the  gulf,  in  their 
places  and  named  with  Cartier's  names,  are  the  islands  of  the  Magdalen  group. 
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I  luivo  not  coiiHidoiv.l  it  iioi-oHHiiry  to  prove  that  if  diihot'H  landfall  wcro  Capo  North  lio 
could  not  huvi-  dirtcovorod  tlio  low-lyintr  hIioiv  of  I'rinci'  Kdwiird  iBlaiid  on  the  mum  day.  f 
liavo  prefcrml  to  show  that  i'rince  Edward  inland  was  not  known  as  an  island  and  did  not 
appear  on  any  map  for  „uv.  hundrod  yearH  atlor  John  Cahot'rt  doath.  If  (kl.ot  had  possi-ssod 
a  incxlcrn  nnip,  and  liad  huon  looking  for  IVinco  Edward  island,  and  had  pushed  on  without 
landing  at  the  north  nipc  of  dapo  Urcton.  anil  had  shaped  his  course  southward,  he  might 
have  seen  it  in  a  long  midsummer  day  ;  hut  Cahot  tlid  not  press  on.  He  landed  and 
examined  the  country,  and  found  close  to  it  St.  .fohn's  island,  which  he  also  examineil. 
Upon  that  easternmost  point  of  this  Nova  Scotian  land  of  our  common  country  John  Oahot 
planted  the  hanner  of  St.  (George  on  .lune  24,  1497,  more  than  one  year  hefore  Oolumhus 
set  foot  upon  the  main  continent  of  America,  and  now,  after  almost  four  hundred  years, 
despite  all  the  chances  and  changes  of  this  western  world,  tliat  hanner  is  floating  tliere,  a 
witness  to  our  existing  UTiion  with  our  distant  mother  land  aoroHS  the  ocean.  May  the  cava 
ihsmhierh  p,),-  hgkses  ever  he  thus  adorned  ;  and,  meantime,  when  in  1897  St.  John  the 
baptist's  day  arrives,  what  shall  Canadians  do  to  commemorate  the  fourth  centenary  of  that 
auspicious  day  when  the  red  cross  was  i)lanted  on  the  mainland  across  the  western  sea, 
and  when  on  a  point  of  land  in  our  own  Dominion  the  Englisli  tongue  was  heard,  of  all 
the  languages  of  Europe  the  first,  upon  this  great  continent— from  the  desolate  shores  of  the 
Arctic  ocean  on  the  north  to  the  silent  wastes  of  the  Antarctic  on  the  south  ? 


APPKXDIX    A. 

Chumptain's  explumlion  of  two  maps  of  New  Franre  in  lii^  "  Voi/a<res  "  (l(Jl:])  at  p.  413  of  the 

edition  edited  bi/  the  Abbe  Laverdiire. 

"I  have  thoiiglit  propor  to  niiy  ii  fcMv  words,  iilso,  touching,'  the  two  maps,  so  as  to  inako  thoin 
undorHtood  ;  for  tliouj,'h  ono  is  tlio  coimtorpart  of  tlio  otlior  so  far  as  portH,  bays,  capos,  hoadlands  and 
I'ivoi'M  ruiiiiiiig  inland  arocoiiccriiod,  they  ditl'or  as  to  lliu  situations.  Tlio  small  ono  is  in  its  ti'uo 
meridian,  according  to  llio  nuilliod  domonstrated  by  Sioin'  do  (!aHtolfranc  in  his  book  on  tlio  '  Mi'co- 
nidtrioollho  Magnetic  Noodle,' whoroin  1  have  remarked  several  declinations  which  have  boon  most 
UMeful  to  mc,  as  will  be  seen  by  tlio  said  map,  with  all  the  aitilndcs,  latiludos  and  longitudes,  (lom  the 
fbrly-iirsl  to  llio  (ifly-lirst  degj'oo  of  latitude  towards  the  north  jiolo,  which  aro  the  limits  of  Canaila 
as  fai'  as  the  Grand  bay,  in  whioli  the  Masques  and  Spaniards  generally  carry  on  thoir  wlialo  tisliory. 
I  have  also  noticed  at  certain  i)lacos  in  the  groat  rivor  St.  Lawronco,  at  the  forty-lifth  dogroo  of  latitude, 
as  much  as  twenti'-ono  dogroos  of  variation  of  tiie  magnetic  noeille,  wh>.:;h  is  the  greatest  that  I  have 
Kcon.  The  hinall  ma])  may  well  bo  used  in  navigating,  provided  ono  knows  how  to  sot  tho  noodlo 
to  tho  compass  card.  For  o.fample,  to  use  it,  it  is  necessary,  for  greater  facility,  to  take  a  com- 
pass card  whoreon  tho  thirty-two  points  aro  equally  marked,  and  fix  tho  point  of  tho  magnetic 
noodle  at  12,  15  or  l(i  degrees  from  tho  (lour-dolis  on  the  northwest  siilo,  which  is  nearly  a  point  and 


O  it  UgLxe 


I'art  of  Cliiinii)lain's  small  niiip  in  its  true  nicriiliaii. 

a  lialf ;  that  is,  one  jwiiit  from  tho  northwest  towards  the  nortli,  or  a  little  more  than  a  point  from 
the  fleur-de-lis  of  tho  card,  and  jilaco  tho  card  in  tho  compass  on  arriving  at  the  (irand  bank  whore 
tho  fishery  is  carried  on.  Hy  this  nu'aiis  or.o  can  lind  with  certainty  all  the  altitudes  of  tho  capes, 
ports  and  rivers.  1  know  that  a  great  many  will  not  use  the  small  map,  and  will  rather  resort  to  tho 
largo  map,  more  especially  as  it  is  based  on  tho  coniiiass  of  France,  where  tho  magnotic  neodlo  points 
northeast,  because  they  are  so  well  accustomed  to  that  motliol  that  it  is  difficult  to  induce  them  to 
do  otherwise.  On  this  account  1  have  prepared  the  largo  map  in  tliat  way,  for  the  bonolit  of  tho 
majority  of  pilots  and  navigators  to  Now  France,  fearing  that  it  I  had  not  done  so  I  would  have  boon 
charged  with  a  fault  they  could  not  account  for,  bocanso  tho  small  charts  or  maps  of  tho  now  lands 
mostly  disagree  as  to  tho  situations  and  altitudes  of  tlie  coasts,  and  if  there  aro  a  few  who  possess 
some  small  maps  which  aro  pretty  correct,  they  consider  them  so  valuable  that  they  do  not  make 
them  publicly  known  so  as  to  put  them  to  good  use  Map  making  is  done  in  such  a  way  that  north- 
northeast  is  taken  as  the  meridian  line,  and  wost-nortliwost  as  west.  Jt  is  contrary  t(j  tho  true 
meridian  of  this  place  to  call  iiorth-norlheast  the  north  ;  because  instead  of  the  ncodle  being  taken  to 
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point  to  tho  northwest,  it  m  tulcon  ui  pointing  to  northoiist,  an  if  it  woi'o  in  Franco.  Tiio  error  han 
tiierot'oro  contiiuiod  imd  iVili  continiio,  for  tlioy  cling  to  thoir  old  ciHloin-i,  liioiigli  it  Imids  to  grave 
errorn.  A  eonipiiss  hcI  nortii  tiiid  Hoiith  irt  uIno  in  ime, ''  in  wiiicli  Ihe  point  of  llio  luugnutic  iiuudlo  irt 
fixed  riglit  under  tiie  tlotir-de-liH.  A  good  many  prepare  tlieir  Htnull  maps  according  to  lliiii  compaHH, 
wliicii  Hfonm  to  n»o  to  l)o  tlio  l)ost,  and  to  approacdi  nearer  to  tlie  true  meridian  of  Now  Ki'ance  tiian 
tlie  compatHO.s  of  HlaMtorn  Prance  HOt  to  norllioast.  Tlius  it  liappenod  tliut  the  early  navifatord  wiio 
Bailed  to  part^tofNow  Franco  in  the  wost,  thought  thoy  would  not  bo  more  astray  in  g(  ither 

than  when  going  to  the  Azores,  or  other  places  near  Franco,  where  tho  variation  is  nltnos  onsiblo 
in  navigation,  and  where  the  [jilots  have  no  other  compassos  than  those  of  Frantie  sot  to  north-oast, 
and  I'epresenliiig  tho  true  ineridiati  there.  Anil  so,  whoti  sailing  continually  towards  the  west  and 
wishing  to  keop  on  a  certain  latitude,  thoy  would  shapo  their  course  utraight  towards  the  west  by 
their  compass,  thinking  thoy  wei'o  sailing  on  tho  parallel  thoy  wisliod  to  go  upon."'  ihit  <'.  )ntinuing 
on  in  a  straight  line,  and  not  in  a  circle,  like  all  parallel  lines  on  tho  globe,  after  a  long  dislan(;e 
when  insight  of  land,  thoy  sometimes  found  themselves  throe,  four  or  Kvo  degrees  more  southerly 
tlian  nocessary,  and  thus  thoy  were  doceived  in  thoir  latitude  and  reckoning.  It  is  vory  truo,  how- 
ovor,  that  with  lino  woatlior  and  the  sun  shining,  they  would  correct  tlioir  latitude,  but  it  was  not 
without  wondering  wliy  the  course  was  wrong,  which  was,  bocaueo  instead  of  sailing  in  a  circular, 
lino  according  to  the  parallel,  they  ran  in  a  slruiglit  lino,  and,  thus,  as  tho  meridian  changed  tho 
points  of  the  compass  changed,  and  c()nse([Uonlly  tho  course,  it  is  then  most  necessary  to  know  tl»e 
moi'idian  and  Iho  variation  of  the  m;ignotic  needle,  and  it  is  of  sorvico  for  all  pilots  sailing  round  tlio 
world,  and  specially  at  tho  north  and  soutli,  wlioro  tho  greatest  variations  of  the  magnetic  noodle 
occur,  and  also  where  Ihe  cii'dos  of  longitude  are  smaller,  since  their  error  would  then  '      ■!;renter 
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if  thoy  did  not  know  the  variation  of  tho  magnetic  needle.  Tl-.o  error  tlion  having  thus  originated, 
and  sailors  being  unwilling,  or  not  knowing  liow,  to  correct  it,  it  has  remained  as  it  is  to  this  day,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  alter  this  system  of  navigating  in  those  parts  of  New  Kranco.  This  is  why  I 
have  j)repare(l  this  large  map,  both  on  account  of  its  being  more  full  than  the  small  ono,  and  because 
it  will  bo  more  satisfactory  to  sauors,  who  will  bo  able  to  sail  by  it  in  the  same  manner  as  by  their 
small  charts.  Thoy  must  forgive  mo  if  I  have  not  made  tho  maps  bettor  or  more  in  detail,  as  the 
lifutimo  of  a  man  would  hai'dly  suffice  to  learn  anything  so  thorough!}'  but  in  '•"in  '■  j  will  find  somo- 
tliing  omittoil.  Observant  i)orsons  of  an  infiuiring  mind  will  see  during  their  travels  things  that  are 
not  sot  down  on  this  map,  and  thoy  can  insert  them,  so  that  in  tho  course  of  time  doubts  will  be 
cleared  up  about  such  matters.  I  think  that  [  have  done  m}'  duty  as  far  as  I  could,  for  I  have  for- 
gotten nothing  that  I  have  scon  worthy  to  bo  put  on  my  said  map,  and  I  have  given  clear  information 
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to  tho  public  coiiconiiiiK  thiitKH  which  hud  novor  boCoio  boon  (ioHciibeil  w  dlHcnoiod  ho  .'xactly,  for 
iilUioiiKli  in  youiM  imsl  Homo ono  miiy  hiivo  written  iiboiit  I liom,  it  wiis trifling  in c(»in|mii«.n  with  what 
wo  hiivo  (liHcovoii'ii  in  llio  Innt  ton  yoiUH."  " 


Ciiami'I.ain'h  Noikh  on  iiiih  Mai-. 
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■  .  have  nmdo  thiH  nxtp  for  tho  convonionco  oCtiio  niiijority  of  ihono  wlio  nail  on  thoHo  coiistn,  for 
any  uho  'vMnp.  .hom  Mot  for  llio  iioniisphoro  of  AHiii,  by  wliidi  Ihoy  iiavigiito.  If  I  had  niado  this  iniip 
liUo  tho  small  .M10,  I  wt  hjiIIoi'm  would  bavo  boon  unablo  to  Uio  it,  through  being  unao(|uaiulod  with 
tho  vaiiMioHH  of  tho  noodle." 

"Nou>  that  on  tliiH  nia|>  nortlinorthoaHl  «tnndN  for  nortli,  and  woHt  nortbwcHt  for  wont;  thJH  will 
holp  you  to  g,,l  the  elovalioiiH  of  Ibo  dcgroos  of  I  ,.ludo  an  if  il  wore  the  true  oast  and  west  and  north 
and  south  ;  inanniuch  m  tho  wiid  map  Ih  made  on  tlio  oompiisH  of  Frnnoo  sot  to  iiorthoaHt." 


AI'I'KNDIX    li. 


Vaiuation  of  the  Compass. 

Tho  fad  of  tho  variation  of  the  compaHH  having  once  boon  obnorved  it  ocourrcd  to  (Jolunibus  to 
UHO  it  HH  a  nieann  of  detormining  longitudes  at  Hoa.  In  those  dayn  dead  reckoning  was  tho  only 
method  known  and,  while  the  lalitudoH  of  old  maps  are  fairly  eonoct,  tho  longitudes  are  far,  often 
absurdly  far,  astray.  Tho  log  line  was  not  used  until  after  Magellan's  voyage  in  A.D.  I.')2I,  and  the 
Hpcod  of  wailing  was  estimated  by  the  oye  with  the  aid  of  a  halfhour  sand-glass.  In  his  second 
voyage,  (Jolunibus  attempted  to  put  to  practical  uso  his  observations  upon  tho  variation  of  the  noodle, 
and  Sebastian  O.tbot  was  all  bis  lifetime  haunted  by  a  similar  idea.  He  is  erroneously  supposed  by 
many  to  have  first  observed  the  variation  and  ho  seems  to  have  claimed  it  (see  p.  04).  Livio  Sanuto 
((foogralia  Distinta,  Venice,  1588)  states  that  ho  was  informed  by  Sebastian  Cabot  that  the  point 
of  no  variation  was  110  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  meridian  of  Klores.  Tho  latitude  is  not  recorded 
but  it  was  probably  40°  north.  Cabot  told  tho  Venetian  ambassador  to  Spain  (Contarini)  that  ho 
alono  know  of  a  way  to  determine  longitude  by  variation.  The  same  idea  is  mot  in  Cliamj)!ain's 
voyages,  and,  in  the  "  Aicano  del  .Maro,"  a  method  is  propo.sed  for  tho  purpose.  The  line  of  domaication 
drawn  by  the  bull  of  Alexander  VI.  was  a  meridian  100  leagues  west  of  tho  Azores,  and  tho  idea  that 
the  needle  changed  to  the  west  at  that  point  bad  an  influence  in  ti.King  tho  line,  but  not  long  afier,  by 
tho  treaty  of  Tordesillas,  tho  line  was,  for  other  reasons,  moved  to  a  meridian  370  leagues  west  of  tho 
Cape  do  Vorde  islands.  Longitude  was  for  a  long  time  calculated  from  Pico,  an  island  in  tho  Azores 
28°  28'  west  from  (Jroonwicb.  Ca|)tain  .lolin  D.ivis  (in  his  "Seamen's  Secrets,"  London,  1007,)  says 
that  longitude  was  calculated  from  St.  Michael's,  one  of  tho  Azores  as  the  meridian  of  no  variation 
and  Knglisb  sailoi's  continued  to  reckon  fiom  that  point  until  tho  establishment  of  Greenwich  obser- 
vatory.    On  the  latcsl  charts  the  point  of  no  variation  is  at  24'  west. 

Huysch,  who  made  tho  map  in  the  I'tolemy  of  l.-iOS,  (soe  p.  75)  tho  first  engraved  map  showing 
America,  sailed  on  ono  of  the  earliest  voyago.s  to  the  northeast  coast  of  tho  now  world.  Ho  was  pro- 
bably on  the  second  Cabot  voyage,  and  a  nolo  upon  his  map  indicates  some  extraordinary  experience 
on  the  north  of  Labra  lor.  "  Here  a  raging  sea  begins ;  bei'o  the  compasses  of  the  ships  do  not  retain 
"  their  properties  and  ships  having  iron  are  not  able  to  return."  He  must  have  been  near  the 
magnetic  pole  of  that  era."'  Tho  great  problem  among  sailors  and  maritime  nations  then  and  for 
two  hundred  years  later  was  to  find  a  metiiod  of  determining  longitude.  Large  standing  rewards 
were  instituted  by  Philip  IL  and  by  tho  state  of  Holland  for  tho  discovery  of  that  secret. 
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APPENDIX   (J. 

FauVAN's    L'llKDNlCLK. 

In  (ho  Ohroiiiclos  ofEiigliUKi,  by  John  Stow,  piiblisiio,!  in  1580,  the  following  passage  oocurs  at 
p,  862,  iw  cxtractoJ  from  tho  Chi'onielo  of  R)bort  Fabyan  : 

"In  Anno  14,  llonr.  VII.'— (Aug,  22,  1408,  to  Aug.  21,  1490.) 

"This  yeaio,  one  Sebastian  Gabato,  a  gcnoa's  sonne  borne  in  Bristow  pr()fos.Hing  hir  ^olf  to  ho 
"  oxpoi'to  in  knowlodgo  of  the  oii'cutoof  thoworldo  ami  Uaiido.s  of  llio  saino,  as  by  his  Ohartos  and 
"  other  reasonable  domonstrations  ho  showed,  caused  tho  King  to  man  and  victual  a  shippo  at  Bristow 
"to  hoaich  for  an  Ihnido  which  ho  knewo  to  bo  replenished  with  rich  commodities  ;  in  the  ship 
"  diverse  niorchauntos  of  hondoii  adventured  smal  stoclcos,  and  in  the  company-  of  this  shippo,  saylcd 
"  also  out  of  Bristow  three  or  fouro  smal  shippes  fraught  with  slight  and  grosse  wares  as  course  cloth 
"  Qaps,  laces,  points  and  such  other  "  *  *  *  * 

Ilarrisso  conjocturos  with  tho  greatest  probability  that  Stow  meant  the  current  ye  ■.■•  1408  and  not 
strictly  tho  regnal  year.  The  voyage  then  falls  in  with  tho  letters  patent  of  14'l8  and  the  date  agrees 
with  the  following  citation  which  imrports  to  be  also  extractol  from  ihosame  work 

h'Ro.M  IIaki.uyt's  "Divers  Voyaoes,"  i-uhlisiied  1582. 

"  A  note  of  Sebastian  Gaboto's  V^)yago  of  Di.scovorio,  taken  out  of  an  Old  Chronicle,  written  by 
"  Robert  Fabian,  sonietimo  Alderman  of  London,  which  is  in  the  cu^toilie  of  John  Slow,  Citizen,  a 
"  diligent  soaicher  and  preserver  of  Aiitiijuitios. 

"  In  the  i:!  yere  of  King  lloiirio  the  VII.,  1408."  (Aug.  22,  1407,  to  Aug.  2J,  1408.) 
"  This  yore  the  King  {by  means  of  a  Venetian,  whicho  made  himself  very  oxperte  and  cunning  in 
"  knowledge  of  the  circuit  of  tho  worldo,  and  llandes  of  the  same  as  by  a  Oirdo,  and  other  demonsti'a- 
"  tions  reasonable  bee  showed),  caused  to  man  and  vicluall  a  shippo  at  Hristowc  to  search  for  an 
"  llande,  whicho  hee  saide  hoc  knewo  well  was  riche,  and  replenished  with  riche  conimoditios. 
"  Which  shi|),  thus  niiinnod  and  viclualcd  at  the  Kingo's  cost  divers  merchants  of  London  vonlnred 
'■  in  her  small  stockos,  l)ein<j  in  her,  as.  chief  Patrone,  the  saide  Venetian.  And  in  the  comjianio  of  the 
"  saide  ship])0  saylod  also  out  of  Pristowo,  three  or  foui'o  small  ships,  fraught  with  sieight  and  gro.sse 
"  nierchandi/.os,  as  course  cloth.  Cajis,  Laces,  points  and  other  trifles,  and  so  departed  from  Bristoioe  in 
"  the  bci/inning  of  May  ;   of  whom  in  this  Maior's  time  returned  no  ti<lings." 

Tho  mayor  of  London  was  William  Purchas  and  his  timo  expired  on  October  2Stli,  1408.  At 
that  date  then  tho  expedition  had  not  returned.  Tho  words  in  tho  extracts  printed  in  italics 
differ  in  tho  two  versions.  Jlakluyt  and  Slow  were  quoting  from  what  w  <iid  appear  to  bo  a  MS. 
chronicle  in  Iho  posso.ssion  of  the  latter.  Hakluyt's  extract  says  the  padrone  or  commander  was  a 
Venetian.  In  his  piefatory  note  he  calls  him  Sebastian  Cabot.  Stow  says  in  his  extract  that  ho  was 
Sebastian  Cabot  the  son  ofa  (Jenoese  and  born  in  Hristil.  John  ('abot  was  in  fact  born  in  (ionoa  but 
a  subject  of  \'eniee.     Each  writer  seems  to  have  taken   from  the  MS.  what  struck  his  attention. 

Ilakluyt  in  his  Principal  Narigatioiis  \mh\ishiid  in  KlOO,  (vol.  12,  p.  ;!1,  Goldsmith's  ed.)  repeats 
the  ijuotati  m  from  Fabyan  but,  in  tho  intervening  eighteen  years,  he  would  seem  to  have  made  further 
researches  while  preparing  his  great  work,  lie  now  inserts  tho  name  in  the  extract— "  One  Jy/in 
Cabot,  i\  Venetian,  who  made,  etc.,"  but,  as  if  to  perplex  future  historians,  he  changes  the  prefatory 
note  only  very  slightly  to  "  a  note  of  Sebastian  Cabot's  fir  t  discovery  taken  out  of  the  latter  part  of 
Fabian's  Chronicle." 
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The  porplexiiifer  pnrt  of  tlim  qucHtion  m  tlial  Fabyan'H  Chroniclo  was  printed  ami  published  in 
15H;,  in  1538,  in  1512,  and  in  1550,  (soo  Lowndos)  boforo  llalduyt  and  Stow  wrote,  and  in  nono  of 
tiiese  editions  is  tboro  li.o  sli-i,test  notice  of  the  Cabots  or  tiioir  voyages,  ilarrisso  has  found  in  the 
British  .Museum  a  M.S,  idironide  from  which  ho  quotes  in  hi.s  "Joan  ot  Sdbastion  CiiU,t."  Tfe  thinks 
it  is  a  copy  of  Fabyan,  but  U^insor  (Narr,  &  Ori(.  Hist.)  denies  that  it  is  a  i'abyan  and  says  that  there 
IS  in  the  museum  a  yenuino  MS.  Fabyan  but  it  also  spys  not  one  word  of  Cabot. 

Ilarrissc's  MS.  is  as  follows  :— 

"  In  Anno  13,  Henry  VII,"— (Aug.  '2i,  1497,  to  Aug.  21,  1498.) 

"  This  yero  the  king  at  the  besy  request  and  siipplieacion  of  a  Stmunjer  venisuin,  which  by  a 
"  Cu)artmado  hyra  self  o.'cpert  in  km)W3  ng  of  the  world  caused  tlio  Kyn-  to  nmnnea  ship  w'  vyiaill 
"  and  other  neeossairies  for  to  secho  an  Ilando  whoryn  the  said  Slraun-jcr  surmysod  to  bo  grote  com- 
•■  modules:  w'  which  ship  by  the  Ivynge's  grace  so  ilyggod  went  ,S  or  4  moo  owte  of  Bristowo  the 
"  said  Straunger  heyin;,  Conditor  of  the  snide  Fletc,  whereyn  dyuors  .Mcrchaunts  as  well  of  London  as 
I'  Hristow  adventured  goodes  and  sleight  Mercban.liso.s,  which  departed  from  (bo  West  ("untrey  in  the 
'■  l^ogyniiing  of  Somor  but  to  this  present  moueth  came  ncrer  Knoicleje  of  their  exployts." 

The  .subslaneo  of  all  these  extracts  is  the  sauie,  and  they  in  no  way  atlect,  tho  ondusions  of  (h  is 
paper.  The "  I'alrone,"  the  "Conditor"  ofthe  Ik-el  is  the  "  Venetian,"  tho  "Stranger  Venetian," 
which  indicates  that  John  Cabot  sailed  in  command  on  the  voyage  of  1498.  Sebastian's  name  is  put 
forward  by  Ilakluyt  in  1,182,  but  withdrawn  in  KJOO.  InStow's  version  in  1580  there  is  no  indication 
ofanyotlier.  This  wo:.ld  show  that  ho  .sailed  ,.n  tho  voyage  an  1  th:tt  in  158.),  twenty-three  years 
alter  his  death,  tho  memory  of  the  elder  C.ibol,  who  died  in  1 198,  oighly-two  years  before,  had  well 
nigh  faded  out,  and  that  it  is  only  when  Ilaklayt  made  his  re.se.irches  for  his  great  work  that  he 
came  upon  documents-pcrhaps  the  letters  p-ient-which  revealed  tho  name  of  the  chief  di.scovoror. 
All  the  extracts  will  be  seen  to  refer  to  tho  same,  viz.,  to  the  second  voyage. 


APFEJNDIX    I). 

ESTEV.A.V    (li/MKZ. 

The  voyage  of  Gomez  was  made  in  1525  in  one  small  vessel  and  occupied  \Qn  months.  Ho 
appears  to  have  been  in  search  ol'  an  opening  inio  the  great  southern  ocean.  When  Alonzo  de  Chaves 
revised  the  official  chart  of  Spain  in  l,-,3(;  he  availed  himself  of  the  information  brought  oack  by 
Gomez,  and  no  doubt  (iomcz  himself  made  a  chart  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  voyage,  Uit  all  these 
documents  have  been  lost.  Oviedo  gave  in  l.-'i7  a  description  of  tho  coast,  based  up  .n  Do  Chaves'  re- 
vised chart  which  ho  had  before  him.  A  further  summary  was  made  by  Alonzo  do  Santa  Cruz^^'  in  his 
hlario  of  15(iO,  and  Ilarrisse  quotes  largely  Irom  a  manuscript  Islario  by  Cespcdes  compiled  in  1598. 
A  very  interesting  di-scussion  has  been  carried  ou  (br  many  years  over  these  writings,  into  which  it 
would  be  irrelevant  to  tho  present  purpose  to  enter.  Many  of  the  localities  are" in  dispute  and 
Oviedo's  descrij.tion  is  far  from  being  ca.sy  to  follow  ;  but  some  points  are  clear,  and  among  them  it 
should  bo  noticed  that  (ionioz  most  certainly  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Caj.c  Breton.  The  island  is 
mentioned  by  the  name  of  the  island  of  St.  John  and  the  si  rait  of  Canso,  separating  it  from  the  main- 
hind,  under  the  name  of  the  canal  of  St.  Julian. '  Pa-ing  along  the  coast  Gome/  saw  columns  of 
smoke  and  conclu<le.l  that  the  country  was  inhabited.  He  reported  it  as  well  wooded  with  b.rge 
rivers  opening  into  the  sea.  The  smoky  ditts  of  Cap  Knfume,  and  the  openings  of  the  Bras  d'Or 
with  the  pleasant  forest  land  around  Ihom  plainly  mark  the  locality.  There  are  no  indications  either 
in  books  or  maps,  that  (Jomez  sailed  into  tho  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  description  extant  follows 
along  tho  south  coast  of  Newtoundland  to  Cajie   K'ace. 

Mr.  irarri.sse  (Discovery  of  America,  p.  2:!7)  is  nuhh  exercised  about  this  voyage,  but  his  per 
ploxity  arises  from  his  fixed  idea  that  the  island  of  St.  John  was  a  d.dusion  ol    Iho  Portuguese  pilots. 

Sec.  11..  IHSM.    l;!. 
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Rciiiel's  or  Cliitinplaiii's  maji  or  any  other  of  tlie  older  maps  drawn  to  a  magnclic,  meridian  wii!  show 
"  tiio  liay  of  llio  Jirelons  "  niciilioiicd  liy  Santa  f 'riiz,  f'oi'  it  is  Iho  shoot  of  walor  bouiidcij  jjetwi'oii  (Jape 
JJaoc  and  Capo  Canso. 

The  especial  factK  bearing;  on  llio  present  in(|iiiry  are,  that  the  island  <if  St.  .lolm  of  (ioniez,  Do 
("tiaves.  Santa  Cniz,  and  t'esj)cdes,  is  Cape  Hrelon  and  not  I'rinee  Kdward  island,  and  that  there  are 
a  sufficient  number  of  islands  in  tluH^lia^'of  tlio  JirotonH"  includinf^  the  11,000  Virj^ins  to  fill  the  reiiuiro- 
mentti  of  I'agundes'  grant  without  going  uj)  to  Anticosti  or  Crano  island  in  the  river  St.  Ijawrcnco. 


APPKNDIX    K. 

.loAM    Al.V.VUEy,    FAiiUNDKS. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Patterson,  in  the  'Trans.  1?.  Soc.  Can.'  for  1890,  published  an  o.\hau8tive  paper  on 
tlie  mo%'ement8  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  northeast  coast  of  America  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy.  His  aceount  of  Fagundes  and  of  the  grant  made  to  liim  is  as  full  as  the  records  pei-niit ; 
for,  in  truth,  the  details  arc  exceedingly  scant}-.  Tho  maps  show  that  as  early  as  1505  the  openings 
in  tho  coast  at  Belle-Isle  and  at  St.  Paul's  were  known,  and  the  same  maps  also  juove  that  tho  gulf  and 
its  contents  were  not  known  until  Cartior  opened  them  up  to  the  world.  It  was  not  by  Canso  or  St. 
Paul's  but  by  following  the  whales  down  the  J^abrador  coast  and  into  the  (irand  bay  that  the  Fi'onch 
and  Hasques  entered  the  gulf;  and  Cartier  pushed  their  enterprises  to  tho  limit  of  navigation  at 
Montreal.  It  has  been  shown  that  Brest  (on  Old  Fort  bay)  was  a  rendezvous  and  'V  fishing  station 
for  the  Fi'onch  befoi'o  1531 ;  in  like  manner,  beyond  doubt,  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Acadia  the  I'or' 
tugueso  h..  I  similar  tishing  stations  at  the  fiivoiirite  resorts  of  their  saiiv,."-  Xo  traces  I'omain  of 
what  Faguntles  aclua'ly  accomplished  ;  the  grant  made  to  him  in  1521  shows  that  ho  claimed  to  have 
discovered  the  land  from  the  limits  of  the  Spanish  discoveries  on  the  south  to  those  of  the  (Joi'toreals 
on  the  north,  and,  on  the  strength  of  that  claim,  tho  crown  of  Portugal  granted  him  tho  loi'dship  over 
that  extent  of  coast.  Besides  this  coast  line,  certain  islands  were  granted,  three  of  which  were  said 
to  bo  in  the  "  Bay  of  Auguada  which  is  on  tho  northeastern  and  southwestern  coast ;  "  evident]}'  on  a 
sea-coast  trending  in  tho  general  direction  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  These  islaniis  are  furthertnoro 
specified  b}"  name,  viz.,  St.  John,  St.  Peter,  St.  Ann,  St.  Anthony,  Si.  Pantaleono,  and  the  arehiiielago 
of  the  11,000  Vijgins.  To  locate  one  locates  them  all.  Besides  these,  the  grant  mentions  tho  island 
of  the  Holy  Cross  and  another  island  also,  calleil  St.  Ann,''  which  had  been  seen  but  not  landed 
upon. 

Of  these  islands,  St.  John  is  well  Icnown  and  also  the  archipelago  of  the  11,000  Virgins.  These 
last  aro  always  jnitdown  on  the  early  maps  on  tho  south  coast  of  Ncwfoundhind.  St.  Peter  is  tho  iire- 
sent  St.  Pierio  known  by  that  name  to  Jacques  Cartior.  Tho  island  of  Santa  tJruz  was  an  imaginary 
island  which  haunted  tho  Atlantic  charts  far  out  to  sea  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  Tho 
archipelago  of  tho  11, 000  Virgins  still  clings  to  oar  charts,  in  name,  as  the  Virgin  I'ocks  ;  their  place 
has  moved  farther  out  upon  tho  banlcs  although  tho  rocks  themselves  are  said  never  to  ho  scon  but  in  bad 
weather  when  the  breaking  of  tho  waves  reveals  tliem.  St.  Ann's  is  shown  on  tho  Ilarleyan  map  and 
also  by  Ortelius  on  the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland.  All  these  islands  can  thus  be  located,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary to  search  for  islands  for  ("agundos  away  u|)  in  the  gulf  and  river  St.  Tiawrenee,  as  if  there 
were  no  islands  on  tho  coast  to  which  tho  .names  belong.  There  remain  many  otiier  islands  on 
Fagundes'  coast  line.  There  aro  Miquelon  and  Langloy  and  Sable  islands  and  St.  Paul's  and  tho 
present  Ramca  and  numerous  others  on  the  coast.  In  Whytfleel's  ma])  tho  "  Ylas  Fagundez  "  are  laid 
down  south  of  Newfoundland.  The  testimony  of  the  maps  is  ummimous  that  the  gulf  was  uidinown 
up  to  15IJ4,  when  Viegas  gave  an  embryonic  outline  of  its  shape.  The  map  of  liazaro  Luis  (iroves 
nothing;  for  it  was  made  in  15ti.'i ;  oi'  rather,  it  proves  that  Princo  Edward  island  was  not  the  island 
of  St.  John  noi'onoof  the  islands  granted  to  Fagundes,  for  its  northern  coastline  is  still  seen  as  ]iart  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  shore.     As  for  Auguada  bay  Loscarbot  writes  that  he  put  into  the  bay  of  Canso  for 
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water  on  liis  return  liomo.  That  maj',  as  well  as  any  other,  have  been  "  Watering  bay."  It  was  con- 
venient before  stai'ting  on  the  home  voyage,  but  water  can  bo  got  anywhere  wliero  thei'o  is  a  harbour 
along  tiie  coast.  The  map  of  Liizaro  Luis  has  an  inscription  along  tiie  coa.st  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
effect  that  it  wan  discover^  by  Gomez,  "Costa  (jue  doscobrio  Estevan  Uomez,"  and  yet  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  is  in-^cribod  "  Lavrador  q  descobrio  Joam  Alvarez,  "  so  that  Fagundes  would  seem,  if 
the  words  are  taken  seriously,  to  have  discovered  the  interior  of  a  continental  land  in  1521  of  which 
the  sea  coast  was  not  discovered  until  1525,  or  four  years  later,  by  Stephen  Gomez.  The  grant  was  of 
a  line  of  coast  and  of  islands  all  in  the  Atlantic,  and  Dr.  Patterson's  suggestion  that  Augiiiida  bay  was 
Fortune  bay  is  most  probably  correct.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  familiar  with  the°gulf  to  enter- 
tain -Mr.  Ilarrisse's  opinion  that  Anticosti  or  the  Magdalen  or  Prince  Edward  islands  wei-e  known  to 
Fagundes  from  being  seen  by  him  when  sailing  through  the  gulf  to  get  fresh  water  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence, nor  does  it  seem  reasonable  to  invoke  the  aid  of  a  map  dated  15G3  to  prove  a  discovery  affirmed 
to  have  been  made  in  1521. 

APPENDIX  F. 

The  Maodalen  Islands. 

As  poinind  out  in  the  main  body  of  this  paper  this  ;jroup  of  islands,  as  if,  is  generally  considered, 
ought  rather  to  be  treated  as  one  large  island  after  the  manner  of  the  early  maps.  In  fact  the  Henry 
IL  map  of  154«  gives  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  the  outline  of  the  island.  The  description  given  ia  "  The 
Ci'uise  of  the  Alice  May,"  p.  51,  will  make  this  clear,™ 

"  The  main  group  is  practically  one  island  ;  that  is  it  consists  of  several  islands  composed  of  real 
"  soil  or  rocks,  more  or  less  covered  with  trees,  connected  by  long  stretches  of  .sand  which  are  broken 
'•  at  intervals  by  inlets.  Between  are  shallow  lagoons,  generally  not  deep  enough  for  a  boat.  Thus 
"  Amherst  is  connected  with  Grindstone  island,  and  (Jrindstoneand  Alright  are  connected  with  Coffin 
"  island.  Were  it  not  for  the  inlets,  one  might  go  continuously  dryshod  from  Amherst  to  Coffin 
"  ishmd.  But  the  water  in  the  itdots  is  so  s'loal  that  in  places  they  can  be  forded— not,  howe 
"  without  some  danger,  as  quicksands  abound.  Several  detached  islands  lie  outside  of  the  main  gr( 
"  These  are  Deadman  island,  the  Bird  rocks  and  Brj-on  island." 

Magdalen  island  then,  is  one  large  island,  and  a  neglect  of  that  fact  has  led  Kohl,  Da  Costa,  and 
many  others  to  suppose  that  the  large  island  in  the  gulf  laid  down  on  early  maps  is  of  necessity 
Prince  Edward  island,  and  that  it  is  drawn  out  of  its  place.  Markham  in  his  introduction  to  the 
Ilakluyt  Society  volume  for  1811;}  hus  interpreted  the  maps  correctly,  and  (ianong  in  188!t,  'Trans. 
Hoy.  Soc.  Can.',  resisted  the  misconception  growing  out  of  the  map  of  1544.  These  errors  have 
obtained  such  currency  that  it  is  important  to  check  them  before  the  geographical  history  of  the  gulf 
is  hopelessly  confounded,  and  with  this  view  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  only  one  island  is  known 
in  all  the  maps  before  Champlain's  in  1G32,  and  it  is  j.laced  in  the  track  of  vessels  sailing  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  river.  That  island  is  taken  for  Prince  Edward,  and  the  Mag.lalon  is  supposed  tol.e  omitted, 
while  in  reality  it  is  the  .\[agdalen  which  is  shown  and  Prince  Edward  omitted,  because  this  latter 
island  is,  in  all  the  maps  prior  to  that  date,  still  adherent  to  the  mainland.  The  sketch  on  the 
following  i)age  will  make  it  clear  that  the  Magdalen  ia  the  ishind  portrayed. 

Those  who  have  sailed  much  in  the  gulf  know,  what  the  charts  beai'  witness  to,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pass  in  or  out  of  it  by  St.  Paul's  without  seeing  the  groat  Magdalen  or  one  of  its  attendant 
islands,  usually  the  (ir.-at  Bird.  Prince  Edward  island  is  never  seen,  not  only  because  its  shores  are 
low  and  the  whole  island  is  very  flat,  but  because  it  is  very  much  out  of  the  way  of  vessels  (see  p.  78) 
and,  unless  they  steer  directly  for  it,  ships  might  sail  in  and  out  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  for  a  hun- 
dred years  (as  in  fact  they  did)  without  suspecting  its  existence.  Even  when  entering  the  gulf  from 
the  strait  of  Canso  the  island,  if  seen,  would  appear  to  bo  part  of  the  mainland  just  as  it  is  laid  down 
on  the  maps  of  Rotz,  Vallard,  Ifenry  11.,  Freire,  .Tornard,  Ilomem  and  Lazaro  Luis.  The  last  men- 
tioned map  very  clearly  shows  the  coast  line  of  the  noi^th  shore  of  Prince  l-ldward  island  considered 
08  part  of  the  mainland  ;  and  that  fact  alone  disposes  of  the  supposition  that  Fagundes  saw  it  or  that 
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tho  Portugueso  ever  named  it."  fin  piisaiiig  mil  from  tho  strait  of  (Jaii  ■)  llio  very  bold  promontory  of 
Cape  St.  George  for  a  long  time  doses  out  the  open  water  in  roar  and  t^lien  that  in  pasHod  tlie  more 
distant  high  lands  of  tho  Nova  Scotia  coast  are  opened  up  until  Prince  Ivlward  island  is  seen  ;  so  that 
unless  a  vessel  wore  to  change  its  course  to  tho  southwest  tiio  existence  of  Northumlierland  strait 
would  not  bo  suspected,  and  moreover  if  tho  strait  were  well  entered  and  oven  half  sailed  thr(jugh  ('apo 
Tormentino  and  Capo  Kgmont  overlap  so  as  to  give  tho  appearance  of  a  laiui-locked  bay,  and  the  dis. 
tanco  between  tho  opposite  shores  is  at  one  point  so  small  that  surveys  have  been  mfide  for  a  projected 
tunnel  to  connect  them.  In  confirniatioii  of  tho  late  discovery  of  this  strait  the  majis  of 
Champlaiu  may  bo  cited.  That  of  the  vo3-age  of  Kill  lays  down  tho  Aliigdalens  under  tho 
singular  name  of  Isles  aux  gros  yeux  — an  error  of  tho  engraver  for  Isles  aiix  margaux — but  no  hint 
is  given  of  Prince  Edward  island.  On  the  larger  map  of  1613  appears  (soo  p.  91)  a  small  island  with 
an  illegible  name,  evidently  tho  western  section  of  it  nearest  tho  New  BrunswicU-  coast,  in  its  proper 
l)lace  as  seen  from  the  mainland.  A  note  on  this  ma])  explains  that  Chami)laiM  had  not  himself  been 
upon  that  coast  and  yet  he  and  his  associates  had  been  sailing  in  and  out  of  tlu^  g\ill'  tiir  some  years. 
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1.  Magdalen  island  correctly  drawn. 

2.  From  the  Henry  If,  or  Diuipliin,  map  of  15-40.  .Vlezay  is  Deadinan's  island,  les  lies  uux  Margaux  are  the 
two  Birds,  an.l  Bryon  island  has  retained  its  name  until  now.  Entry  island  is  shown.  All  are  in  their  relative 
places  and  the  conrave  shape  of  Magdalen  island  is  dearly  shown. 

3.  From  Ilomeui'sniapCl'ortuguese)  1558.  Thoisland  is  ideiititiod  by  its  name.  //A  <?(■  .SViWocu— isle  of  sand.i 
and  by  Bryon  island  closi  to  it.     The  concavity  is  turned  the  wrong  way  as  in  all  the  Portuguese  maps. 

4       •   m  Morcator's  map,  l.'xiS).     Here  it  is  identified  by  the  three  small  islan<ls  on  the  north 

5.  ;">om  the  map  of  l.'i44.      The  three  small  islands  on  the  north  and  .Vlezay  (Ueadnian's  island)  on  the  west 

identify  tl  e  Magdalen. 

(5.  From  the  Vallard  map  of  1548.    This  map  is  I'ortnguese.     Tlie  JIagdalen  is  shown  by  Ale/.ay  on  the  west 

and  Bryon  on  the  north.    Tlie  concavity  is  reversed  as  in  Xo.  3. 

7.  From  Kolz'  globe,  1543.  The  author  was  French  and  embodied  Carlier's  discoveries  on  his  maps.  Tlie 
Magdalen  is  indicated  by  its  shape,  concave  in  the  right  direction  as  in  tho  other  French  map  No.  2. 

8.  From  Hakliiyt's  map  ;  the  scarce  map  of  1000.  Here  the  sbaiie  marks  out  the  Magdalen  and  Ueadman's  I. 
(Alezay)  and  liryon  island  further  identify  it. 

The  map  of  1()32  has  Prince  Kdward  island  laid  down  correctly  and  named  Isle  St.  Jean.  In  the  time 
of  Champlain  the  islands  wore  l<tu)wn  as  les  isles  Ramees—or  les  isles  Ramees-hrion.  To  tho  English 
tho  .Magdalen  was  known  under  tho  name  of  the  island  of  Ramcaand  under  that  name  it  is  mentioned 
often  in  Ilakluyt.  Tho  name  Kamca  has  in  later  years  been  transferred  to  an  island  on  the  south 
coast  of  Newfoundland.  Wo  find  in  Ilakluyt  a  "  relation  of  the  first  voyage  and  discovery  of  tho  Isle 
liamoa  in  tho  Bonaventuro  1591,"  and  a  "  \^)yage  of  tho  Marigold   by  Fisher   in  1595  to  tho  Islo 
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IJnmoa,"  and  iigaiii,  "  A  Voyage  of  Chavlos  Loigh  to  Uio  Islo  of  Runica."  From  these  narratives  it 
appears  tliat  the  Magdalen  was  a  place  of  ijroat  resort  in  those  days  by  fishing  craft  of  all  the  mari- 
time nations  of  I'uiropo.  Sonic  of  ilio  names  in  the  firnt  relation  arc  intorcsting.  The  "  Iwle  Dtioron  " 
kIiowh  that  a  I'ortiigiioHO  map  was  referred  to.  On  V.iz  hourado's  map  (circa  1580)  it  is  "Isle 
I'orean  ;  "  both  arc  corruptions  of  the  Krcnch  ''  Islo  d' A  nines  "  ;  then  Isle  Brion  is  changed  to  "Isle 
Hilon  "  and  tlio  "  Isles  of  Aponas  "  recall  Jac([UosC'artier's  tirst  voyage,  when  hofouml  a  largo  number 
of  birds  lie  calls  apponats  on  the  shoro.i  of  one  of  thom.  The  Binl  rocks  wore  those  he  called 
Isles  Margaux,  and  on  the  mainland  he  found  an  immense  number  of  birds  he  called  godcU  and  ijrands 
apponats  of  which  his  sailors  killed  more  than  a  thousand.  To  this  day  Alright  island  is  by  the  inhabi- 
tants sometimes  called  isle  au.r  Cormorants.  While  those  islands  were  thus  froquentoJ,  the  island  of 
I'rince  I'Mwartl  was  not  known  e.Kcepting  as  foi'uiingpart  of  the  coast  lino  of  the  present  Nova  Scotia, 
llow  the  name  "  Magdalen  "  was  first  given  does  not  anywhere  appear.  The  supposition  that  Cartier 
gave  the  name  is  incoi'rect,  for  it  is  tirst  found  in  Champlain's  largo  map  of  l(;.'i2,  and  Loscarbot  calls 
them  Isle  Colomhaires  on  Ramies.  In  1()G3  the  Company  of  New  1'' ranee,  in  conjunction  witii  the  Miscou 
Comjiany,  conceded  these  islands  to  Francois  Doublet,  and  when  he  sailed  to  take  jio-ssession  his  son 
.lean  Doublet  (celebrated  afterwards  as  a  corsair  and  as  a  naval  olRcer  under  Louis  XIV.)  then  not 
eight  years  old  hid  himself  on  board  his  father's  vessel  to  make  the  voyage.  Jean  Doublet  sti'.tos  in 
his  "Journal"  that  his  father  changed  the  name  of  the  largest  island  from  Isle  Brion  to  Isle  do  la 
-Madelaine  in  honour  of  his  mother.  That,  however,  cannot  bo  true,  for  the  name  occurs  in  the  very 
concession  itself,  besides  being  found  in  Champlain's  miip.  Donys  also  (in  whose  jurisdiction  ail  these 
islands  were)  gives  tlie  name  Madelaine  to  tlie  large  island  (see  map  in  Bourinot's  Capo  Breton.) 
Doublet's  enterprise  was  unsuccessful  and  the  islands  were  re-granted  to  M.  Mo  St.  Pierre  in  1719.  Fven 
then  tli^  names  were  not  settled  for  in  the  grant  they  are  styled  the  "  Magdalen  Islands,  Brion  or 
liamdos." 

APPENDIX    G. 

Two  Me.moius  of  Sebastian  Caiiot. 

There  are  several  points  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  which  could  not  bo  considered  in  the 
main  portion  of  the  present  paper  without  overloading  it  with  detail,  and  among  them  is  the  singular 
warmth  which  some  writers  have  imported  into  it.  Chief  among  the  books  of  authority  is  the 
''Memoirs  of  Sebastian  Cabot,''  by  Richard  Biddle,  18151.  This  is  a  work  of  very  groat  research  and 
indispensable  to  all  stuelents ;  but  it  is  marred  by  its  mimnor  which  is  that  of  a  lawyer's  brief  for 
Sebastian  Cabot  against  all  persons  whomsoever.  It  is  impossible  to  say  anything  again^t  John  Cabot 
because  so  few  notices  of  him  survive,  but  ho  describes  him  out  of  his  own  head  as  an  old  merchant 
who  did  not  go  to  sea  '',  and  then  ignores  him.  That  is  not  surprising  for  the  ^locunlent^  U])()n  which 
the  eider  (.'abot's  reputaticin  is  i)asod  were  found  in  tho  Spanisli  and  Italian  archives  long  after  .Mr, 
Biddle's  ileath,  but  all  tho  authors  from  whom  ho  differs  he  lias  treated  as  if  they  were  hostile  wit- 
nesses in  a  criminal  trial.  Thus  of  "Barrow's  Chronological  History  of  Voyages"  he  writes 
sai'custically,  as  being  "  invaluable,  as  it  not  only  embodies  in  a  cheap  and  convoniont  form  all  the 
"  mistakes  of  its  predecessors  but  generally  supplies  a  good  deal  of  curious  origir.al  error."  If  the  old 
writers  oven  do  not  record  suitable  facts,  Mr.  Biddle  is  0(iually  severe;  thus,  Gomara,  in  his  "  General 
Ilistoiy,  1552,"  »\\y»  of  the  east  coast  of  America  "  Gomez  visited  a  region  which  had  never  before  him 
"been  visited  by  any  one  though  they  say  that  it  was  tirst  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot."  (Jomara 
was  merely  repeating  what  was  said  in  Spain  and  wiiat  the  Spanish  maps,  authorized  by  Cabot  as 
<  I  rand  L'ilot  boar  witness  of  to  this  day,  and  yet  Mr.  Biddle  adds  ''churlish  expressions,"  •' despicable 
temper."  if  any  one  was  responsible  for  Gomtira's  statciuont  it  was  Mr.  Biddle's  own  hero  who  from 
1512  to  1547  was  the  chief  ofHeial  in  Spain  to  guarantee  tho  correctness  of  the  very  maps  which  denied 
his  discovery.  The  Rolls  OlHco  in  Ijondon  is  censured  for  "  un|iardoiiable  carelessness  in  lotting  a  map 
become  illegible,"  while  in  fact  the  wonder  is  that  so  inan^- documents,  even  trivial  entries  in  the  records 
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of  King  Iloniy  VH.,  hiivo  haon  prosorvoJ  atall,  iiinl  llio  public  i-oonls  of  l-'iigltiii  1  lioiii-  favoui'ablo  com- 
parison Willi  those  of  any  other  nation.  His  book  is  full  of  nneoi's,  and  iiininuations,  and  charges  of  per- 
versions of  plain  moaning  against  every  writer  whoso  views  do  not  hai-inonizo  wilii  his  own.  IlaUluyt 
often  does  not  quote  exactly  the  words  of  the  writer  ho  oitos,  and  soinetiinos  BU])ploments  the  sense  by 
information  from  other  sources.  Such  was  the  method  in  an  uncrilicnl  age.  His  work  was  a  collec- 
tion, not  for  critical  study,  but  for  pi'actical  information,  and  ho  roco  'dod  all  he  could  learn.  It  was 
the  first  attempt  to  narrate  the  exploits  of  English  seamen  and  he  si)arod  neither  pains  or  money  to 
do  it.  Mr.  Hiddio  out  of  his  own  fancy  describes  him  as  a  "sleek  w  '11  led  ])rcbenilary  who  would  not 
"  likely  condescend  to  speak  to  a  poor  antiquary  like  Slow."  Then,  hi  himself,  so  severe  u|)on  others, 
is  ince.ssanlly  building  facts  upon  hypotheses,  lie  "supposes,"  continual'y  and  repeats  "  it  is  impos- 
sible "  and  •'  it  is  not  improbable"  and  ''it  is  incredible,"  and  when  enough  of  such  material  is  spread 
he  p:'opoinids  a  conclusion  which  ho  seems  to  think  proved.  S)  out  of  "if  and  "probably"  and 
"  doubtless  "  he  weaves  a  statement  that  Verrazaiio  was  with  Rut  on  his  voyage  of  1527  and  was  killeil 
by  the  Indians  on  the  coast  of  America.  Of  this  Buckingham  Smith,  with  some  of  iUddle's  causticity, 
says,  "They  who  fiml  instruction  in  speculative  history  may  bo  gralitied  with  a  tine  example  b}'  turn- 
"  ing  to  the  cha[)tor  in  the  Memoir  of  Cabot  in  which  he  (Verrazano)  is  supposed  to  have  lost  his  life 
"  in  the  service  of  Hngland." 

But  one  of  the  grossest  instances  of  a  grave  charge  made  upon  a  more  hypothesis  is  his  treatment 
of  William  Worthington.  It  will  bo  remembeiod  that  Cabot  had  loft  Spain  while  he  was  a  high 
otHcial  of  the  emperor  Charle-t.  He  W;is  in  receipt  of  a  salary  from  the  I'^nglish  (■rt)wn  and  was  at 
least  8.^  years  of  ago  when,  on  tho  27th  May,  1.").)",  ho  resigned  and  was  reappointoJ  conjointly  with 
one  William  Worthingtoti.  At  that  dale  I'hilip  II.  was  in  I'jngland  and  Mr.  Biddle.  out  of  his  own 
fancy,  calls  Worlhington  '•  that  Woitliinglon  pi'obably,  a  favourite  of  that  dark  hour."  And  then  he 
goes  on  without  the  least  basis  to  formulate  the  charge  that  Worthington,  while  an  English  ollicial, 
sold  to  I'hilip  all  of  (Jabot's  ])apors  and  maps  to  be  taken  toS|)ain.  This  is  very  ott'octivoly  disproved 
by  llakluyl  in  his  •'  Divers  Vo^^agos,"  who  says  that  then  (in  15S2)  they  were  in  the  possession  of  tho 
Worshipful  .Master  William  Worthington,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ((iuoon  l"]liz:ibeth's)  pensioners,  who 
was  willing  to  have  them  published.  ILarrisse's  theory  is  probably  correct  that  Cabot  was  too  old  to 
porf()rm  his  functions  an  I  Woi'thington  was  appointed  to  do  tho  work  and  ilivido  the  salary. 
l)'.Vve/,ae,  a  very  high  authority  on  the  subject,  suggests  that  Worthington  was  related  to  ('aboL 
through  his  wife  and  the  change  was  made  in  Cabot's  interest  by  his  friends.  One  theory  is  as  gooil 
as  another,  but  Philip  was  not  so  popuhir  in  I'ltigland  that  a  native  born  officer  of  tho  Mnglish  crown 
Would  bo  likely  to  betray  his  country's  interest  for  a  Spaniard,  and,  if  he  did,  it  was  not  likely  that 
IClizabeth's  ministers  would  have  continued  him  in  his  office  andemoluments.  Itappeai-s  that  Worthing- 
ton had  held  some  office  under  I'Mward  VI.  and  that  there  had  been  a  defalcation  in  his  tlepartment, 
Tho  otlicial  discharge  shows  that  "  in  consideration  of  his  services  both  in  France  and  Scotland  *  *  * 
"and  for  that  the  debt  grew  by  unfaithfulness  of  his  servant  who  ran  awa^'  with  tho  same,  "  ho  was 
exonerated.  This  Mr.  Biddle  converts,  out  of  his  own  imagination,  into  "  the  king  with  easy  liberality 
"  forgiving  him  a  lai'gedobt  on  his  allegation  that  a  servant  had  run  away  with  tho  money. " 

Whatever  cause  of  complaint  Mr.  Biddle  may  give  on  account  of  unjust  handling  of  his  materials 
he  did,  in  fact,  contribute  a  great  deal  of  valuable  original  matter  to  the  subject.  This,  however,  can- 
not be  said  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Xicholls,  librarian  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  who,  in  1861),  jjublished  an 
apotheosis  of  Cabot  under  the  following  title  ;  "  Tho  remarkable  life,  adventures  and  discoveries  of 
"  Sebastian  (Jabot,  of  lJrist(jl,  tho  founder  of  Great  Britain's  maritime  power,  discoverer  of  Amei'ica, 
"  and  its  tirst  colonizer. "  E.Kcepting  in  its  outward  appearance  this  book  seems  to  be  a  model  of 
everything  a  book  ought  not  to  be.  Here  is  the  author's  idea  of  what  the  "'  Matthew  "  did  in  the  time 
between  .lune  21  and  towiirds  tho  end  of  July,  in  lit  days  at  most.  '■  The  first  land  made  was  the  Capo 
"  North,  tlu!  northern  extremity  of  Capo  Breton,  and  the  island  opposite  tho  same  (not  lying  in  fj'ont 
"  of  the  land  but  further  on)  was  Prince  lOdward  ishiiul  which  was  then  named  by  them  and  long 
"  afterward  known  as  the  isle  of  St.  John.       They  skirted  this  island  and  sailed  along  the  .southern 
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"  cou«t  on  (ho  gull'.,f  St.  Lawronco,  boyoiul  tho  site  on  which  Quebec  at  pmsont  stiin.ls,  ihon  loturning 
"  l.y  tlu'  n..rlhc,n  .shoiv  oC  (ho  'gulf  still  treiulii.g  eawtwanl  they  couHled  lo  Iho  luliludo  of5;{'^  and 
"  then  Hailing  by  Nowfoundlaml  iHland,  which  they  took  to  bo  and  .lopict  an  an  archipoia-o  they 
•'  condnuod  thoir  course  southwar.l  to  the  CheHapeaico  and  ho  homo.  The  prima  cl^ta  then" was  the 
"  most  northerly  point  of  Capo  Bretor.,  and  the  point  Hlnukgavo  them  a  view  at  once  of  Nova  Scotia 
"  an<l  I'linco  I'ldward  island." 

Tho  trannlation  of  ex  adoerso  is  remarkable,  "  not  lying  in  front  of  (ho  land  but  furlhor  on  '  The 
PiHgah-Iiko  view  of  Prince  Kdward  island  and  of  Nova  Scotia  fro.n  Gape  North  in  peculiar  to  thin 
writer  as  .s  likcwino  Cabot's  sailing  boyond  Quebec.  The  map  called  (Jabofs  of  1544  showH  Clartier's 
diHCovoricH  on  tho  St.  Lawrcnceas  far  m  Lake  St.  I'oior.  0.,e  can  hardly  believe  such  to  bo  tho  caHo,  but 
Mr.  Nicholl.s  writes  as  ,f  he  .supposed  that  map  was  a  map  of  the  voyage  of  1497,  and  roproHonto.l  tho 
discovorioH  of  that  year. 

This  book,  in  the  words  of  D'Avozac,  in  an  excellent  o.xampio  of  parish  patriotism  and 
ncccHHarily  therefore  Sebastian  Cabot  was  born  in  Mristol,  and  .lohn  Cabot,  who  had  n.)t  that  privilcn- 
iH,  as  D'Avezac  says,  "robbed  of  hi.s  glory  to  aggrandi/.o  that  of  his  s^n."  The  .lisapp'>ar.nco''of 
Cabot's  maps  is  more  rhetorically  slated  than  by  .Mr.  Biddle  and  with  more  im.-igination  of  detail 
'I  This  man  ha.l  the  custody  of  Cabot's  maps  by  virtue  of  his  otHce.  Such  documents  would  be 
secured  by  I'hiliji  al  any  price.  IIo  had  put  Worthington  into  tho  olttco  "  *  *  *  "  Well,  the  reader 
"  may  draw  his  own  conclusion.  Wo  accuse  no  ono;  but  wo  have  a  deep  suspicion  that  thoy  may 
"  yet  be  found  among  her  (Spains)  archives."  .Maps  of  Cabofs  might  bo  found  there  an.l  still  Wor- 
hington  be  guiltless  for  (Jabot  left  Spain  so  privately  that  he  is  much  more  likely  to  have  left  all  his 
maps  behind  him ;  but,  in  fact  Philip  could  not  want  maps  from  him,  for  from  the"  nature  of  his  ofHco 
in  Sjiain  all  tho  Spanish  maps  wore  made  under  his  sanction.  Worthington  could  not  have  stolon  the 
map  in  the  Queens  gallery.  Gilbert  speaks  in  the  plural  and  ...lis  them  "  map.s  "  and  many  other  maps 
ascribed  to  him  are  spoken  of  (a.  the  Karl  of  He  ifords  and  in  merchants'  houses)  as  e.xistin.  i„  the 
tuneof  Queen  Rli/.abeth.  All  these  have  also  disappeared  and  yet  wore  not  sold  to  Philip  Ha^Mng  the 
Spanish  maps,  made  and  issued  under  the  authority  of  Cabot,  as  head  of  tho  department  of  cartography 
lor  thirty  years,  Spain  needed  no  more,  .so  far  as  Cabot  was  concerned,  to  invalidate  th«  claims  of 
Kn gland  in  America. 

It  has  been  shown,  mainly  from  the  secret  archives  of  Spain  and  Italy,  that  John  Cabot  wis  the 
real  discoverer,  yot  Mr.  Nicholls  says,  "Certainly  Scbasti..,n  gives  us  no  hint  of  his  fathers  prcsonco 
"  in  ether  voyage;  but  modest,  gentle  and  unassuming  as  all  his  lifo  proves  him  to  have  been  spcnks 
'  of  tho  discovery  ever  in  tho  tirst  person  and  in  the  singular  number."  As  a  good  liristolian  Mr 
Nicholls  will  have  it  Cabot  was  born  is  Bristol.  Cabot  no  doubt  said  .so-at  limos-in  !•  n-b.nd  ■  and 
others  beside  Mr.  Nicholls  think  so  ;  but  the  researches  in  the  secret  archives  at  Venice  i.rovc  tliat  in 
his  intrigues  with  the  Council  of  Ten  he  stated  that  he  was  born  in  Venice.  So  he  told  Confxrini  ■ind 
so  he  wrote  by  his  emi.-sary,  the  llagusan  friar.  The  Council  of  Ten  wore  in  a  ],osition  to  know  for 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries  regi.-.ters  of  baptism  are,  and  were,  carefully  kej.t,  an<l  he  would  not  have 
tried  to  deceive  in  a  matter  so  easily  disproved.  Mr.  Nicholls  laments  this  ono  lalsehood  of  Cabot's 
blameless  life;  but  after  all  ho  thinks  it  was  venial,  for  he  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  being  born 
in  Venice.  No  doubt  it  is  hard  lo  go  through  so  long  a  life  without  telbng  one  falsehood  ;  David  ..nd 
Jacob  and  even  Abraham  made  at  least  one  slip,  but  tho  .lillerence  between  them  and  Cabot  is  that  ho 
kept  It  up  to  tho  last.  Kven  when  residing  in  tho  land  of  "  religious  liberty  "  so  late  as  1551  while  an 
official  of  England  and  in  receipt  of  a  salary  from  tho  crown,  he  resumed  secret  negotiation.s  with  the 
Council  ot  Ten  at  Venice  to  enter  their  service  and  impart  to  them  .some  secrets  of  navigation  which 
he  protessod  to  have.  His  heart  was  then  in  Venice  and  the  Council  style  him  "our  most  faithful 
(.aboto."  As  the  matter  appears  to  Mr.  Nicholls  "  he  pined  in  Spain  for  his  native  Bristol  Home 
"  sickness  came  over  him,  he  gave  up  the  emoluments  of  office  to  live  and  die  where  ho  mi-ht  have 
"  religious  liberty.     He  left  behind  him  the  superstition  and  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  Spain  for  Uie  light 
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"  of  iho  pure  gospel."  ThepieturoiH  touoliin<^,  but  truth  deinandH  the  Htntcniontthiit  he  took  the  omolu- 
meiitis  i<o  long  as  Spain  would  pay  tlioni.  Upon  the  edifying  circuinstancoHrturroundiiig  the  douth  bod  of 
Cubot  the  icligious  imagination  of  Mr.  Nii'holU  dwells  with  tender  olo<iuonco.  It  in  a  pity  that  the 
only  circumHtances  recorded  concerning  his  death  are  those  given  ali'oady  in  this  paper  (p.  64)  from 
I'iden's  work.  Mr.  NichoU.s  sums  up  his  merits  in  one  comprohoiisivo  eulogistic  sentence.  "  IIo  created 
"  our  navy,  raised  Hngland's  name  high  among  nations,  placed  her  credit  on  a  solid  foundation,  and 
"  made  her  citizens  respected  ;  ho  was  the  father  of  free  trade,  and  gave  us  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
"  world  ! !" 

APPENDIX    11. 

Tub  Map  op  15H  and  its  Lehends. 

It  will  li;ivo  appeared  tVom  the  i)rocoding  pages  that  maps  wore  e.Ktant  in  iMigland  and  on 
the  continent  with  which  Sebastian  Cabot's  name  was,  to  a  greater  or  loss  extent,  identified,  and  it 
will  also  have  been  soon  that  those  maps  differed  among  themselves.  There  exists  a  wililoriioss  of 
conflicting  comincnl  upon  thorn,  and  to  attem])t  to  travel  over  it  v.oulil  be  tedious  and  confusing. 
Grateful  as  over}'  student  must  bo  to  Winsor,  and  Doano,  and  Kohl,  and  Harrisso,  and  many  other 
leai'ned  writers  upon  this  much  vexed  (luostion  il  will  l»e  w(^ll  to  start  the  iuijuiry,  if  [Dssiblo,  anew 
without  atlenii)ting  to  discuss  thoir  views. 

In  order  to  gather  to  a  focus  all  the  original  information  extant  concerning  those  maps  a  con- 
cordance of  all  the  eai'ly  notices  will  bo  useful.     They  are: — 

(a)  Tlio  IJakliiyt  map;  .seen  by  lEakluytin  the  (iuoon's  galler}-. 

(b)  The  Pui'chas  map  ;  seen  by  I'urchas  in  the  same  place.     Jlo  gives  its  date  as  liHO. 

(c)  The  DeL.iot  map;  referred  to  by  DeLaotas  existing  in  Kngland  in  several  copies, 
(i)")  The  (lilbort  map;  seen  by  .Sir  Humphrey  (iilbert  in  the  (Juoen's  gallery. 

(e)  Tho  Bedford  map  ;  seen  by  Richard  Willos  at  tho  E;irl  of  Bedford's  at  Choyniea. 

(f)  The  Chytrrous  map  :  seen  by  Kochatt'at  Oxford. 

(ii)  The  Ortolius  map;  in  the  list  of  200  maps  given  by  Ortolius  at  the  beginning  of  his  Atlas, 
probably  seen  by  him  in  Belgium. 

(h)  The  Livio  Sanuto  map;  probably  soon  in  Venice. 

(j)  Tho  Paris  map;  the  mappemondo  dated  1554,  called  the  Cabot  map. 

Of  these  maps  a  to  F  wore  seen  in  Hngland,  and  a  to  J  wore  seen  upon  the  continent.  To 
narrow  the  question  by  gradual  elimination  I  would  first  exclude  tho  map  referred  to  by  Livio  Sanuto, 
as  his  notice  ofitafTords  little  information.  It  is  mentioned  in  his  "  Googratia  Distinta  in  XII. 
libri,"  Venice,  1588,  in  connection  with  tho  variation  of  the  compass.  He  would  seem  to  rofor  to 
legend  No.  17  of  the  Paris  map,  but  no  date  is  given  or  any  other  infornmtion. 

Ortolius  is  of  more  service.  The  map  he  saw  was  engraved  on  copper  and  without  name  of  pub- 
lisher or  place  of  publiciition.  This  would  indicate  that  it  was  like  tho  Paris  map.  Of  200  maps  in 
his  list,  mojtly  engraved,  none  were  printed  in  Spain  and  all  save  this  bore  indication  of  place  or  pub- 
lisher. It  must  here  bo  noted  that,  although  Ortolius  saw  this  map,  his  own  map  of  1570  does  not 
bear  at  tho  north  any  trace  of  its  influence  ;  and  also  that  he  gives  the  name  Juan,  not  to  an  island 
in  the  gulf  as  in  the  map  of  1511,  but  to  a  small  island  south  of  Newfoundland  and  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean. 

The  preceding  are  continental  copies;  coming  now  to  Hnglish  copies  there  is  tho  Bedford  map. 
It  may  bo  gleaned  from  this  mention  that  it  indicated  a  northwest  passage.  It  is  spoken  of  as  "  Cabot's 
table  which  tho  Ivirle  of  ]5odford  hath  at  (Jhoynies."  The  (Jilbort  map  confirms  this  indication.  It 
was  seen  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  the  Queen's  gallery,  and  is  referrotl  to  in  his  discourse  published 
in  157G.  He  introduces  a  little  confusion  by  giving  tho  date  of  the  landfall  as  Juno  II,  and  at 
Labrador  on  the  north  side.  This  Canadians  know  to  have  been  impossible  at  that  season,  as  also 
is  the  statement,  borrowed  probably  from  Ramusio,  that  tho  sea  was  then  open  and  Cabot  might  have 
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Kiiilo.!  I,.,  tho  woNt.  (;ill,o,.i  spoakH  ill  tho  pliiml  of  "  cl.iirts,"  but  lio  coi.hl  net  l.iivo  ViyihvvoA  l„  this 
mii|.|.omon(lo  of  1544  for  Ihi^  contiuns  no  such  imlicutions  iw  ho  (io.s.Til.os.  Thoro  is  no  tnico  ..f  llml- 
son's  hay  or  any  such  iiorthwost  fmssiigo  to  Asia  as  Sir  iluini.hroy  was  writin-  alM.i.t.  It  contai.iH 
no  arguinonl  (lir  his  thosis. 

I  como  now  to  tho  Dcl.uol  Mia|..     Tho  uulhor  -ivcs  in  his  work  ( puhlishod  in  Loplcn  in  1040)  u 
fair  map  of  the  ^uif  huso  I  on  Champiain's  oarly  map.     Ilo  (h.cs  no!  ,-ivo  any  name  to  I'rin.-o  H.lwunl 

island.      Ilospoaks  ofCahofs  maps  as  oxistin^.  in    I'l.iirjan.i  and  -ivos  a   I'Vonch   traiislali ,f  tho 

Hiimo  iogoi.d  as  llaitiuyt;  iich-cd,  prnlml.iy.  ho  merely  translated  from  llakluyl,  only  that,  l.v  a  mis- 
print, tho  date  of  the  landlall  is  .lulyl'Uli  instoad  of  Juno  24.  It  must  bo  a  misprint,  lor  tho  lo-ond  ho 
gives  identities  the  day  as  St.  .lohii  tho  liaptisCs  day.  Tho  same  mistaUo  occurs  in  tho  Latin  vo"r8ionof 
tho  Pans  map,  but  tho  form  of  tho  qiKXation  provos  that  DcLiot  had  tho  ILakluyl  lo.-end  before  him. 
Not  much  can  be  infoirod  from  this  roforonco. 

Piirchas  is  a  more  important  witnons.  IMio  map  ho  saw  was  in  the  (iuoon's  gallery,  and  was 
engraved  by  Clement  Adams,  and  it  bore  date  l.-)(!».  II,.  speaks  of  it  as  a  "groat  map,"  of  which 
Sebastian  Cabot  "is  often  called  the  author,"  and  a,hU,  "this  map  some  say  was  taken  out  of  Sir 
"  Sebastian  ( 'abol's  map  by  Clem,  Adams  l.VH)."  The  landlall  on  this  map  was  1407  not  1494,  so  hero 
wo  have  -rouiKl  lor  concluding  that  Hakluyfs  map  was  dated  I.JIO,  and  was  not  tho  samo  as  tho 
J'aris  maj.  of  ir)44.  A  dilliciilly  must,  howovor,  bo  noted  hero  that  llakluyt,  in  his  "  Discour.se  on 
Western  Planting,"  written  in  15K4,in  warm  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  English  crown  to  the  con- 
tinenl  of  America  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  Florida,  gives  14fl(i  a-i  the  dato  of  tho  di.scovery,  and  a  few 
pages  further  on  he  quotes  Clement  Adams  as  giving  1494  as  the  dale.  This  "  Discourse  "  is  not  in 
Ilakluyt's  collection  of  voyages,  but  is  a  MS.  publishod  for  the  tirsttiino  in  1877  by  tho  Maine  Histor- 
ical Society.  It  was  in  fact  a  letter  written  to  advocate  the  plans  of  Sir  Walter  Kaloigli.  llakluyt 
was  beginning  then  lo  collect  materials  for  bis  u-roat  wo;k  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Ids  "  Divern  Voyages," 
the  later  and  coinpletod  work  must  be  taken  to  conlain  tho  matured  results  of  his  deliberate  researches, 
Tho  real  dato  of  tho  landfall  is  settled  now  by  the  contemporary  documonts  recently  discovorod  and 
unknown  to  him. 

The  Chytranis  map  presents  some  dilliculty.  It  was  soon  in  England  and  was  dated  1540  like  tho 
Purchas  map,  but  tho  Latin  inscription  (No.  8)  is  that  of  tho  Paris  map  of  154t.  oxcopliiig  that  ho 
corrects  tho  date  to  .(une  24.  lie  puts  tho  year  of  tho  discovery  as  1494,  as  in  tho  Paris  map,  but  gives 
it  as  1504  by  an  ovivlent  misprint.  Chytranis  in  his  book  docs  not  reproduce  the  map  but  gives  all  tho 
Latin  legends  of  the  Paris  map  and  makes  no  luonlion  of  the  Spanish  ones.  lie  gives  ai"so  hoadiii.rs 
to  tho  legends ;  dilfering  in  that  respect  from  the  Paris  map  which  has  only  three  headings.  He  also 
quotes  from  Pliny  direct,  and  does  not  follow  the  erroneous  citation  of  the  Paris  map,  Tho  conclusion 
would  follow  that  the  map  Chytncus  saw  was  an  edition  of  the  Paris  map  printed  in  1549  on  which 
some  minor  changes  had  boon  made. 

There  remain  now  to  Ijo  coini)ared  tho  Paris  map  of  1544  and  tho  map  cited  by  llakluyt  in  the 
Quoon's  gallery  and  cut  by  Clomcnt  Adams.  Those  two  maps  ditfor  radically.  llakluyt  has  pre- 
served tho  text  of  legend  No.  8.  While  tho  main  tonor  of  tho  information  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
map  of  1544  tho  wording  ditfers.  Before  citing  tho  logonds  it  should  bo  observe  I  that  tho  Latin  ver- 
sions mu.st  be  taken  as  tho  originals  of  which  the  Spani.sh  and  I<]iiglisli  are  translations;  for  Latin, 
in  that  day,  was  the  general  international  language  of  cultivated  people,  and  moreover  whoro  tho 
legends  on  tho  1544  map  wore  sot  up  there  could  have  boon  no  Spanish  typo,  for  the  printer  had  not 
"  n"  with  a  tilde  over  it  such  as  was,  and  is  still,  u^ed  in  Spain,  and  he  has  doubled  the  letter  and  prints 
munnana  and  not  manaiia.  Tho  Spanish  tonguo  was  therefore  not  tho  vernacular  of  the  printer.  On 
Clement  Adams's  map,  as  indeed  Hakluyt  expressly  states,  tho  iuscrii)tion  was  in  Latin,  and  tho  con- 
text implies  that  no  other  language  was  used.  llakluyt  translates  it  but  glos.'-cb  it  throughout  not, 
as  Biddlo  suggests,  of  sot  purpose  lo  distort  his  original  but  to  elucidate  it,  as  was  tho  frequent  practice 
among  the  early  writers.    Then   tho  island  was  ex  ndverso,  over  which   phrase  many  battles  have 

Sec.  II.,  18IU.    M. 
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lioiMi  foiif^hl.  Itievoorl  I'lTOiiooiwIy  IruiiHlatt's  it  "  ovon  witli,"  Mi'.  Nicliolln  iiiukoN  it  "  not  lyiiif;  in 
front  of  tho  iuiid  but  t'uitiior  on,"  u  ti'iitiMlutiori  which  him  tlio  uiili|iio  merit  i>t'  Ihitly  contrailictiiiK  itH 
ofininui.  Otliorti'iiiiHlationH  liioro  aio,  but  tlio  Liilin  vornion  ol'tht.  I'aris  map  uses  instead  ol'c.i  nilrcrso 
ti»o  nynonym  opiioaitam  in  whidi  iho  iiU-a  oCailjui'oni'y  is  iinfo-*Hat'ily  im|ilioil,  ami  iii>i>o,-iHiiin  I't-ooi'dod 
by  Ohyti-a-im  intonHitloH  thin  idua.  In  tiio  Latin  vuiHiDn  on  tlio  I'aiiM  map  tiio  moaning  ix  also  i-loariy 
oxprosHod  that  tlio  insc^'iplion  j^ivoii  in  intcndixl  to  ajiply  ^ii'in'raliy  to  tho  wholo  rot;ion  and  not  coji'ly 
to  the  ir«land.  A  iitnv  sonienco  coiniiinncus — lliiju-i  ttMTn'  incolii'.  Alitlie-**)  aro  indiiiiitioim  tint  tho 
liiitin  vet'tilonH  are  th(*  originals. 

//titin  Inscription  No.  s  {Copied  bij  the  l.ntf  l>r.  Diaiu)  on  Map  of  I5H. 

Terrain  hanc  olini  nohin  cl'iusani  aporait  Joannes  Oabolus  N'oiuUuh,  nee  non  SebaslianuN  CiibotuH 
ejus  filiiiH,  anno  ah  orlio  n'dcmi)t()  1404,  die  voro  21  Jiilii,  (sic)  bora  5  Hiib  diliiculo,  (jnam  (en-am 
pi'imum  visain  appellariint  &  liiHiilam  (juandain  ma^nain  ui  oppositani,  Iiisulam  divi  .loaiiniH 
noininaiiint,  cjuijjpo  qum  solonni  die  foslo  divi  Joannin  aporta  I'uit.  IIujus  terra'  incolic  pellibus  ani- 
maliiiin  induuntiii',  arcii  in  hello,  sagitlis,  liattlis,  npicnlis,  clavis  Ijirneis,  He  I'undis  ntmilui';  steiilis  in- 
culliniuo  leiius  I'uit,  loonibiis,  ursis  alliis,  pi'oceris(]Uo  ccrvis,  jiihcihuH  iiiiiunn'ris,  lii|  is  Mcilieet, 
aalmonihus  \  in^eutibus  solois  uniiirt  ulnic  ion^itiidine,  aliiM(|ue  divorsis  piscium  ^enoribuM  abundat, 
lioi'iiin  aiitoin  maxima  eopia  ost,  quos  valj;iis  Macaliios  ap]icllal  ;  ad  Inec  insiint  aecipitrOM  iii|{ii  cor- 
vorum  similes,  aquihc,  perdiecs(iuo  t'uf-co  colore,  aliiequc  divei>io  volucri-s. 

The  voision  of'(.!iiytrieu8  is  thosaraoiwabovo I  at — 24  .hmii  instead  of  Julii — 1594  instead  of  l4t)4 
and  appositam  for  oppos''am. 

Legend  on  Clement  AdaTiis's  Map — From  Ifakluyt. 
Anno  Domini  1497,  .Toanno.s  ('abotiis  Vonotus,  et  Sebastianus  illiiis  filiiis  eain  ton-am  fei-eriint 
porviam,  fjuatn  nulliis  ])rius  adire  -uisus  fait,  die  24  .Iiinii,  circilor  horain  (luintain  bene  inaiio.  Hanc 
autom  appclavit  Terrain  piinuim  vlsani,  credo  <|iiud  ex  mari  in  earn  partem  prinuiin  oculos  injccorat. 
Nam  ([ine  ex  advorso  sita  ost  insula, eai:i  appellavit  insiilain  ilivi  Joannis,  hair  opiuor  rationo,  ipiod  aporta 
fail  CO  dio  qui  ost  hucer  i)ivo  Joanni  Haptisli';  IIujus  incohe  )iolies  aniinalium  oxuviasqiie  forarum 
pro  induraontis  habont,  oasqiio  tanti  faciiint,  (|iuinli  nos  vostcs  prociosisHimaH.  Cum  helium  f^oriint, 
utuntiir  arcu,  sagittis,  hastis,  Hpiculis  clavis  liij;iieiH  ot  fundis.  ToUum  storilis  ost,  noqiio  ullos 
fructoH  alfcrt,  ex  quo  tit,  lit  ursis  albo  colore,  et  corvis  inusitata- apiid  nos  maf^nituilinis  rclerta  sil ; 
piscibus  abundat  iisquo  sanemugnis,  ([ualos  sunt  lupi  niarini  et  quos  salmones  valgus  appollat;  solea) 
autom  reperiuntur  tam  longic,  ut  ulnio  inensuram  excedant.  Imprimis  autem  magna  ost  cojiia  oorum 
piscium,  (|UOs  vulgar!  sormono  vocant  Hacallaos.  (Jignuntur  in  oa  insula  accipitros  ita  nigri,  ut  cor- 
vorum  similitudinora  inirum  iu  modem  oxprlmant.  ponlicos  autom  elaqiiilie  sunt  n'gri  coloris. 

J/alduyt's  Trandation,  Ed.  ICOO. 
(Words  in  italics  are  interpolated,  or  changed.) 

In  the  yeero  of  our  Lord  1407  ,Tohn  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  and  his  sonno  Sebastian  (with  an  English 
fleet  set  out  from  Bristoll)  discoveieil  that  land  which  no  man  before  that  time  had  attempted,  on 
the  24  of  Juno,  about  five  of  the  clocke  early  in  tho  morning.  This  land  ho  called  i'rima  Vista,  that 
is  to  say,  first  soeno,  becauho  as  I  suppo.so  it  was  that  part  whoroof  they  had  tlio  first  sight  from  sea. 
That  islanil  which  liolh  out  before  the  land,  he  called  tho  island  of  St.  John  upon  the  occasion,  as  I 
thinko,  because  it  was  disccjverod  upon  the  day  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  inhabitants  of  this  (s/dncZ 
uHe  to  weare  beasts'  skinnos,  and  have  them  in  as  great  estimation  as  wo  have  our  tinost  garments. 
In  thoir  warres  thoy  uso  bowes,  arrowe.s,  pikes,  darts,  woodden  clubs  and  slings.  Thesoilo  is  barren 
in  some  places  and  yieldeth  litlo  fruit,  but  it  is  full  of  white  bearos,  and  stagges  fane  greater  than  ours. 
It  yeeldoth  plenty  of  lisli,  and  these  very  groat,  as  scales,  and  those  wliii-h  commonly  we  call  .salmons  ; 
there  are  solos  also  above  a  yard  in  length  ;  hut  especially  thoro  is  groat,  abundance  of  tiiat  kindo  of 
fish  which  tho  savages  call  Bacalaos.  In  tho  same  island  also  thoro  breed  liauks,  but  they  are  so 
blackc  that  thoy  are  very  like  to  ravens,  as  also  their  ])artridges  and  eglos,  which  are  in  like  sort 
blacke. 
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Tlio  pliruHcs  on  iho  Adiiinn's  miip  "  bocuiiso  uh  I  Hupposo "  and  "  us  I  tliiiik  "  mark  unoningly  tliivt 
(.'ubot  iioilhor  wroto  tlio  logoml  nor  pornonully  NU|)oiintuii(loil  llio  writing  of  it.    Tlio  linml  of  tlio  editor 
is  pliiiidy  soon— not  I[iilvliiyl'H  Imiid  ;  Cor,  liowovor  lio  ini;<li(  iiiiv"  j^icHsod  tlio  triiii.sliilioii,  ho  would  not 
iiiivc  wilKon  ^'lus-^os  in  liiilin,  us  il'copiod  from  liio  ni:ip,  und  tlion  trunslulod  thoui  witii  uldilionul  Kny- 
lisii  ^'losses.  Clomont  Admns  beyond  doubt  bad  u  map  ongiuvod,  or  ru'ongravod,  or  did  tlio  work  liimsoif, 
wbicii,tiioii|rl,  it  niij;btiiuvo  boon  copied  IVom  sumo  chart  or  map  ol'Cubot'H.waH  not  based  upon  the  I'aris 
mupol'  15U  now  under  review.     Tliii  is  luanil'est  innause  both  Willos  ami  (iillierl  saw  il  and  used  it  to 
domonstrute  the  oxistonco  ot'an  open  northwoHt  passage.     Willes  says:  "  Tlie  (iulfo  "  (Northwostorn 
Htrait,  Ilakluyt)  "  is  sot  at  Gl"  to  'Ji"  latitude  and  "  nooro  tbo  ai8th  meridian  "  "  continuing  the  mime 
"  brcdlh  about   10  degrees  west  whore  it  opouetb  southerly,    more  and  more  until  it  come  to  tho 
"  Tropic  oCCaiu'cr  and  so  runnolh  to  th(^  Mar  dol  Znr,"      This  very   precise  and  dolinite  information 
WilloHwiw  portrayed  upon  the  Hedford  map.    Sir  Humphrey  (iilbort  saw  tho  copy  Jlakluyt  describos 
at  tho  Quoon's  gidlory  and   upon   it  wore  similar  indications,  for  ho  uses  it  to  reinforce  his  argument 
for    an  open   norllnvest   passage!.     Now   tlu'   map  of  15 U  contains   no  such   information— no  such 
"  gulfe,"  no  such  "strait  ten  degrees  wide  and  widening  out  until  it  opens  into  the  southern  ocean." 

It  cannot  bo  supposed  that  Cabol  ceased  to  make  maps  on  his  arrival  in  Hngland.  It  is  just  here 
where  Michael  Lok's  map  throws  light  up  )n  the  ([iieslion  (seep.  DO).  It  is  published  in  llakluyt's 
Divers  Voyages  with  high  approbation  and  in  illustration  of  tho  same  geographical  ideas  whi'h 
Willes  and  (Iilbort  wore  advocating.  On  Lok's  map  is  the  very  strait  in  the  very  place  indicatec'  u  i 
the  reported  authority  of  ("abol's  maps  widening  out  into  tho  groat  southern  ocean.  Lok's  map  is 
dated  U)H-1  and  contains  later  information  than  llie  Paris  map,  but  he  gives  the  landfall  at  Cape  Breton 
by  ".I.  (Jabot,  1197,"  an<l  lays  down  Just  opposite  the  land,  in  tho  Atlantic,  the  island  of  St.  John. 
The  conclusion  is  irresistible  tiiat  wo  have  here  tiie  main  features  of  Olemcnt  Ailams's  map,  and  upon 
it  rather  than  on  the  map  of  1511  we  find  the  geogra|)liieal  inforMialion  drawn  by  Richard  Willes  and 
Sir  llunipiirey  (iilbi'rt  from  tlio  Bedtbrd  map  ami  tho  Ilakluyt  map  which  "  wore  also  in  so  many 
merchants'  houses."  On  the  other  hand  this  map  of  1514  has  loll  no  trace  of  iti  influence  upon  any 
other  map  or  in  any  writer  of  tiiat  period,  or  any  other  period,  until  the  lust  few  years.  Only  one  in 
dication  exists  that  it  was  os'or  seen  in  Sjjain  and  liiat  has  recently  been  found. 

The  indefatigable  research  of  llarris.se  bus  brought  to  light  a  MS.  in  the  Uoyal  Library  at  Madrid 
purporting  to  bean  "  explanation  of  the  sailing  chart  oft 'olumbus."  It  is  by  a  rX)ctor(!rajales  of  whom 
nothing  else  is  known.  It  contains  I  ho  account  ('ol  umbos  wrot-jof  his  third  voyage,  tables  of  the  rising 
and  sotting  of  tho  sun  and  the  whole  of  liie  twenty  two  legends  of  the  I'aris  map  of  1541.  This  eonfirma 
the  fact  stated  above  that  the  legends  wore  printed  separately  and  pasted  on  tho  sides  of  tho  map, 
and  it  suggests  that  the  map  of  1544  was  at  some  period  in  tho  possession  of  this  i)octor  Grajales  in 
Puerto  do  Sancta  Marin  not  far  from  Seville.  Upon  this  somewhat  slight  foundation  Ilarrisso  builds 
a  theory  thai  Grajales  mailo  tho  map,  whereas  it  can  only  show  that  ho  probably  had  a  copy. 

The  conclusions  to  whi(di  all  those  considerations  load,  aro : — 

1.  That  the  Paris  map  of  1544  is  not  Cabot's  in  any  sense  which  would  make  him  responsible  for 
its  accuracv,  that  it  was  not  published  or  prepared  in  Spain,  that  he  never  corrected  the  proofs  but 
that  ho  probably  contributed  in  some  measure  to  tho  material  from  which  its  unknown  author  com- 
pileil  it. 

2.  That  the  map  in  tho  Queen's  gallery  engraved  by  Clement  Adams  was  essentially  different  in 
its  American  googi'aj)hy  from  that  of  1544  and  that  it  was  based  on  some  of  Cabot's  charts  niado  in 
Hngland,  and  that  Lok's  map,  taken  with  Gilbert's  and  Willos's  statements,  affords  a  useful  indication 
as  to  what  these  charts  contained. 

3.  That  in  the  legends  on  the  maps  as  well  as  in  tho  statements  recorded  in  Hakluyt  and  Kden 
the  incidents  of  tho  voyages  of  14H7  aro  not  distinguished  from  those  of  1498,  but  both  are  given  to- 
gether in  a  general  description  of  tho  whole  northeastern  coast. 
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NOTES   AND    HEFERENOES. 


1.     Harrim—DiKOnry  of  \orlh  America,  p.  ISB. 

'J.  These  propositions  are  Mnindanlly  establishoJ,  mainly  on  cJocmentary  evidence,  by  Harri8So-/,«„  h 
SlImMun  Cabot  and  Dhrmrry  of  Amrrira,  ai.  i  by  Deano  in  Hhl.  and  Cril.  WMor,,  of  A, a-riea  vol  III  •  ,s  woll 
as  by  many  otiior  writers  in  boolts  an<l  periodicals  who  treat  of  s  )nio  or  all  of  these  (luostions. 

3.  Disconrso  of  the  anonymous  guest  at  the  house  of  Krascator.      Hamu8io-iYar.>,.-;om  H  Viagm    vol    I 
fol.  ,i74  D,  Jrd  od.,  Venice,  l(i53 ;  cited  and  translated  by  the  chief  writers  upon  this  subject.  "    " 

4.  Those  who  hold  thai  tho  landfall  was  in  Nowfoundla.>d  ^^onerally  place  it  at  Cape  Honavista,  and  the  island 
o  Baccahen,  not  far  off,  thoy  n.aintain  by  it«  na.ne  to  be  a  further  identilication  with  the  place  called  Haccalaos. 
11ns  .sland  would  then  be  the  island  of  St.  John,  discovered  the  same  day.  Koster  has  no  .loubt  about  it 
Voyagaaud  Dmovmesto  ilu-  North,Umdon.l-:^ii.  See  also  Murray  /);,.v„rW«  ,„./  TV,,,.*  in  Xorth  Anurira  Lon- 
don,  1829 ;  and.  in  fact,  all  the  older  writers.  Amon^  the  later  writers  who  have  held  that  view  are  Suite.  UMre 
d.s  Cnnadun...  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Howley,  Mag.  of  American  Ilhlonj,  Oct.,  18iH,  and  it  is  often  met  with  in  popu- 
lar  works.  '   ' 

TT    \  /J^reat  number  of  names  of  weight  are  found  in  favour  of  l.abrador.    Among  them  are  Kohl,  Middle, 
Humboldt,  Harnsse  in  his  last  work,  Dmav,ni  of  Am,rica,  the  Abb.".  Forlaml  and  Garneau. 

(1.  Tho  map  ..'•  \r.U  had  not  beou  discovere.l  when  Hid.lle  wrote.  It  had  a  great  effect  in  changing  the  set  of 
opinion  towards  (ape  lireton  and,  by  a  misreading  of  the  configuration  upon  the  map,  Capo  Xnrth  was  taken  to 
be  the  indicated  landfall.  Ilarrisse  in  1882  {Jean  et  SthaHien  Cahot)  with  more  re.nson  advocated  Capo,  IVrcy  •  but 
he  changed  his  mind  ton  years  later  in  his  last  book,  Dheovery  <,f  America,  181.2.  Dr.  Uourinot  (Vape  Breton  and 
U,  Memonah),  while  he  follows  the  general  current  and  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  Cajx,  North  was  the  landfall, 
does  so  on  tho  authority  of  the  map  of  1544.  lie,  however,  alone  of  all  the  writers  on  the  question,  has  hitherto 
rocogn./.ed  the  strong  claims  of  Capo  Kreton  and  the  c.  nformily  of  Scatari  island  with  the  re.piired  con.litions. 
He  was  not  examining  thi.  sj^cial  question  and  while  yielding  to  the  current  opinion  hi.  local  knowledge 
prevented  him  from  accepting  it  as  proved. 

I  have  not  foun.l  Mr.  Kben  Horsford'e  arguments  for  Salem  Neck  aulliciently  strong  to  lead  me  to  con.si.ler  his 
theory  separately. 

7.  Captain  Richard  Whitbourno— /(  IMal!<m  of  the  Newfound-land,  etc.,  etc.,  London.  1622. 

8.  Cliamplain— Foyajrco,  l(i32;  ed.  LaverdiC^re,  p.  i;!I2,  tiueboc,  KSTO. 

'J.     In  appendix  to  Kohl  Doc.  History  of  Maine,  and  in  his  writings  generally. 

10.  Transactions  of  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  vol.  I.K.,  18i)l. 

11.  It  would  be  a  small  matter  if  this  error  were  found  only  in  tho  railwav  han.l-books-  but  Doauo  the 
Abb<;  Beandoin.  Brovoort,  Ilarrisse  and  numerous  other  authors  of  oniiuence  maintain  this  view. 

12.  Barrott-//i>/„r,v  and  Ar>li,,n'lies  of  liristol ;  Markham-ffaWt(v<  Soc.  Vol.  for  ls<,l:i  ,,  xlv  •  letter  .,r 
Raimondodi  Soncino,  Dec.  18, 1497.  "     ' 

13.  Despatches  from  Dr.  .le  I'ueblu,  .Inly  28.  im,  and  IV.Iro  de  Ayaln,  .Tuly  2.--,,  1498,  to  tho  Catholic  sove- 
reigns;  Goniara  Jfintoria. 

14.  Letters  patent  for  both  voyages.    See  also  Biddio,  page  8(!. 
1.").    Letter  of  Lorenzo  Pasqualigo.  Aug.  23.  1497. 

10.  Despatch  of  Pedro  de  Ayala,  July  25,  1498. 

17.  Letter  of  Raimondo  di  Soncino  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  Dec.  18, 1497. 

18.  I'eter  Martyr  (1510),  Dec.    TIL  Bk.  ti. 

19.  Gom&rh—Hisloria  (1,552). 

20.  Peter  Martyr,  (iomara,  Ramusio,  iiassim. 
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21.  Letter  of  Lorenzo  Pasqiialigo,  August  23, 1497. 

22.  Peter  Martyr— Dccorf^s. 

23.  See  the  wording  of  tlio  second  letters  patent. 

24.  This  is  shown  hy  tlio  socond  letters  patent  which  are  addressed  to  him  alonb;  also  by  the  petition  of  the 
Drapers' Company  to  the  king  in  lai'l,  for  wliich  see  Harrisse  Discovery  of  America,  appendix,  where  the  mer- 
chants mako  very  little  of  Sebastian  Cabot's  achievements. 

25.  Sehastiiin  Cabot  is  not  niontioned  by  Ayala,  Pnebla,  Soncino,  nor  Pasqualigo.  His  name  occurs  only  once 
in  the  original  authorities,  and  then  w.iii  the  names  of  Lewis  and  Sancio,  his  brothers,  in  the  first  pat«nt.  This  is 
a  cardinal  fact  in  the  controversy. 

20.     Letter  of  Lorenzo  Piisqnaligo,  Aug.  23,  1407. 

27.  1  iarrelt— ii(«(.;n,  umi  Autiijuxlia  of  llrialot  for  the  name  of  the  vessel.  For  the  size  and  number  of  the 
crew,  Soncino,  Dec.  18,  1497. 

2.S.  Chaniplain's  Voi/agi-a,  od.  LavorditTC ;  see  for  Cape  IJreton,  p.  279;  La  Hcve  (Lunenburg,  N.S.),  p.  156  ; 
Port  Royal  (Cranville,  on  Aimapolis  river),  p.  107;  Petit  Passage  (Long  island,  St.  Mary's  bay,  Digby),  p.  162; 
Kennebec  (Maine),  p.  197;  Mallebarre  (a  little  south  of  rap&  Cod  on  Champlain's  map),  p.  213,  In  a  note  on 
Chaniplain's  observation  at  Cape  Breton  the  Abbi'  Lavordi.;re  remarks  that  "  It  is  probable  we  should  read  24 
degrees  for  14  degrees,  as  tlie  variation  is  now  about  24  <logr6e3  west."  This  shows  how  the  secular  variation  of  the 
needle  has  confii'^ed  the  most  learned  commentators.  A  less  conscientious  editor  might  have  amended  Champlain's 
text  to  corres|)ond  with  Bayfield's  charts.     .See  also  Koulier  <h  Jean  Alkfomce  for  variation  at  Franciroy. 

29.  This  map  is  not  extant,  but  it  has  been  reconstructed  from  the  very  detailed  accounts  of  it  which  survive- 
See.  Hal'  yl  Soc.  Vol.  for  1893,  p.  1. 

3(1.  It  is  interesting  to  noto  how  long  the  name  Cand)alnc  adhered  to  the  coast.  ( 'aptain  Richard  Whitbourne 
in  his  roUition  of  New-found-land  speaks  of  "  that  coast  which  is  called  Cambaleu,"  meaning  Labrador. 

31.  For  the  course  sailed  see  the  two  letters  of  Raimondo  di  Soncino  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  in  1497. 

32.  According  to  Kratostbenes,  Piolomy  and  Pomponius  Mela,  the  authorities  of  those  days,  the  Tanais  was 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Furope. 

33.  Letter  of  Lorenzo  Pa3(iualigo,  Aug.  23,  1497. 

34.  .Second  letter  of  Raimondo  di  Soncino.  The  despatch  of  De  Ayala  to  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  July  25, 
1498,  shows  that  the  landfall  was  not  far  north.  The  envoy  has  seen  ( 'abot's  map  and  is  sure  that  Cabot  has  been 
trespassing  on  Spani.«h  ground.     That  excludes  Labrador. 

35.  Illntorical  ami  Geographical  Notcf,  p.  15.  Brevoort  holds  the  same  view.  See  Journal  of  Am.  Geog  ,Soc 
for  1S72,  p.  213. 

30.  Captain  Fox,  U.S.A.,  App.  18  In  lieporl  of  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  l.sSo. 

37.  Miirkham— //(iW«;/<  ,Soc.  Vol.  for  1893. 

38.  In  twenty-four  hours  Columbu-  paaseA  from  east  variation  to  one  point  west. 

3U.  This  is  evident  from  the  voyage  of  the  lionaventure  in  1591.  She  sailed  from  St.  Malo  with  the  "Canada 
tloet"  and,  having  pa.ssed  Cape  Race  without  seeing  it,  came  upon  the  St.  Pierre  bank.  Ilor  course  for  Cape  Ray. 
opiKJsite  Cape  North,  was  changed  to  N.  W.  J  N. 

40.  Bay  Held — Sailing  Directions. 

41.  Peter  Martyr— Dmif/cd. 

42.  Ramusio— "  Anonymous  Guest." 

43.  The  story  of  a  boiling  sea  is  found  in  Oviedo  and  Herrara.  The  sailors  of  the  Mary  of  Guilford  reported 
having  sailed  through  a  hot  sea  which  seethed  like  water  in  a  caldron. 

44.  (  olumbus  was  combating  that  idea  when  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  he  had  sailed  to  Iceland  and  that 
the  sea  was  not  frozen. 

45.  D\(M— Dictionary  nj  Ihe  Romance  iMngmgen,  gives  a  clue  to  Kohl's  etymology.  He  cites  the  word  under  the 
old  French  form  ca^7i,ii(  from  Dutch  kaheljaauw  "  whence,  too "  (he  adds),  "  perhaps  with  a  reference  to  baculw,  the 
Spanish  bacahw,  Basipio  bacailaha,  Venetian,  Piedraontese  bac(Ua." 
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Wlien  an  etymology  seems  so  simple  as  that  of  iacafao  (stock-fish),  from  the  low  Latin  bdciUus,  a  stick,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  go  so  far  afielil  as  to  import  such  a  word  as  kiibeljaauw  into  tlio  iiuostion.  Tliero  is  a  i)reciHe 
paraliol  in  the  Spanisli  cnhalhi  I'rom  tlio  low  Latin  <-iih'illu^,  and  the  Basiiuos  no  douht  i)orrowed  tlie  Spanish  word 
and  spelled  it  in  their  o".  n  way.  It  is  a  common  saying  concerning  the  Basques  that  they  write  Solomon  and 
pronounce  Nebuchadnezzor,  so  dilhcult  is  their  language. 

4(1.  Ramusio  Vol.  IIL — Introductory  IHncoursc.  The  whole  statement  is  incredible.  We  know  from  ( "apt.  Coats's 
Gioyrapliy  <if  lludsoii'ii  Etni  that  the  earliest  date  a  sailing  wssel  can  enter  the  ice-pack  outside  of  Hud.son  straits  is 
the  middle  of  .Inly.  The  Canadian  expoilition  utider  Lieut,  (iordon  in  ISSti  rea(^lied  Cape  Mugford  on  .luly  L'  and, 
steaming  along  the  coast  from  a  point  (iO  miles  south  of  Cai)e  Mugford  as  far  as  Cape  Chidley,  found  the  ice  lining 
the  coast  tightly  packed  fifteen  miles  out  from  shore  and  loose  for  ten  miles  farther  out. 

47.  The  following  is  Cmlvano's  notice  of  the  Cahot  iliscovery  from  the  translation  in //aWit.'/i  Sm:  I W.  1893. 
Harrisse  Oi^^o/ gives  the  original.     Onlmnu's  Dinroriricn  of  t!if  World,  l.^lili: 

"  In  the  year  14',)(i  there  was  a  Venetian  in  lOngland  called  .lohnCahota,  who  having  knowledge  of  such  a  new 
"discovery  as  tliis  was  and  perceiving  by  tlie  globe  that  tlie  i.slands  before  spoken  of  stood  almost  in  the  same  hiti- 
"  tude  witli  his  country  and  mudi  nearer  to  Kngland  than  to  Portugal  or  to  Castile,  ho  aciiiiaintod  King  Henry 
"  the  \'II.,  then  Iving  of  Kngliunl,  with  the  same,  wherewith  the  xaido  King  was  greatly  ploiised  and  furnished  him 
"  out  with  two  8hii)s  and  liHO  men  ;  which  ilnparted  and  set  sailo  in  the  spring  of  the  yeere,  and  they  sailed  west- 
''  ward  till  they  came  in  sight  of  land  in  45  degrees  of  latitude  toward  the  north,  and  then  went  straight  northward 
"  till  they  came  into  <;o  degrees  of  latitudo,  where  the  day  is  IS  hours  long  and  the  night  is  very  dearo  and  bright. 
"  There  they  foinid  the  air  coM,  and  groat  islands  of  ice,  bnt  no  ground  in  70,  iSl),  100  fathoms  soumling,  but  found 
"  much  ice  which  alarmed  them  ;  and  mi  from  thence  putting  about  linding  the  land  to  turn  eastwards  they  trended 
"  along  by  it  o'l  the  otlier  tack,  discovering  all  the  Bay  and  river  named  Desoado,  to  see  if  it  passed  on  the  other 
"  si  le ;  then  tliey  sailed  back  again  diminisliing  tho  latitude  till  they  came  to  M.S  degrees  toward  the  equinoctial  line 
"  and  from  thence  returned  to  Kngland.  Tlior^;  ba  others  whii'h  s.iy  lh.it  ho  wont  as  far  as  the  ("ape  of  Florida 
"  which  standoth  in  L'5  degrees." 

This  extract  is  a  good  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  two  voyages  were  mixed  up.  Although  this  extract 
from  the  Hakluyt  Society  gives  the  name  of  "John  "  Cabot  as  found  in  their  Portuguese  test,  the  other  Portuguese 
text  in  Ilarrisse's  Cnhut  reads  '•  Sc!)astiaii.''  .h)hn  ("abot  had  a  narrow  csc.ipo  from  complete  su|i[>rcssion.  It  was 
the  fortunate  jircservation  of  the  Spanish,  Mihuie-e  and  Venetian  correspmdenco  which  Ins  given  a  firm  basis  to 
his  reputation.  Dr.  Deane  thinks  that  it  was  llakluyl  who  altered  ''Sebastian  "  to  ''  ,Iohn  "  Cabot.  That  was  (if  it 
be  true^  an  unwarrantable  liberty  to  take  with  a  text,  but  at  that  time  the  information  was  in  llakluyt's  passession 
which  showed  that  .lohn  was  the  discoverer.  He  had  the  patents,  the  lirsl  of  which  was  dated  14'.)il.  The  laws  of 
literary  composition  in  this  respect  were  not  then  so  strji-tly  drawn  as  they  are  now. 

4S.  The  Abbe  Verreauin  two  papers  in  the  Truiif.  of  /he  lioijal  Sue.  of  Cuitudn  illustrates  the  liorceness  of  this 
jealousy  in  Spain,  lie  gives  documents  showing  that  the  Spanish  government  sent  spies  to  France  to  watch  the 
preparations  for  Koberval's  voyage  and  that  it  endeavoured  to  induce  the  I'ortngueso  government  to  send  an 
expedition  to  follow  and  destroy  Itoberval's  fleet. 

4!).     Disc'irerii  of  Amcri((t,  pp.  14,  '.'•57,  ((  -'f/. 

.")0.     Hakluyt— /^I'rirs  VoyKjii',  p.  .52,  ed.  Hakluyt  Soc. 

51.  This  is  the  reason  why  Pope  and  (ianoiig  in  their  studies  have  arrived  at  true  conclusions  concerning 
Jacques  Cartier's  voyages.  Their  premises  are  wr'-ng  because  the  variation  was  then  one  point  less,  l)ut  their 
conclusions  are  right  because  Cartier's  compass  was  ^i ;  to  the  variation  of  F" ranee  nearly  a  point  east. 

52.  And  never  having  been  publisheil  exercised  no  inlhieni'e  on  succeeding  maps,  ("ontaining  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  English  claims  it  was  keja  secret  and  then  forgotten.     It  was  di,  covered  by  Humboldt  in  18'.J2. 

53.  See  Rev.  Dr.  Patterson's  monograph  in  7Va».t.  liny.  .Soc.  Can.  for  ISIIO. 

54.  Tliib  bank  is  a  well  known  spot  to  sailors.  The  soundings  are  very  di-stinctive,  and  in  thick  weather  it  is 
usual  when  near  there  to  heave-to  and  sound  ;  the  ship's  position  can  bo  then  fonnd  with  certainty. 

65.     Ditcorerij  of  America,  p.  580. 

")(>.  Abbe  rerlancl — llitt.  du  Canada,  vol.  I.;  Pop? — JacqxuR  Cartier;  (tanong— rniHS.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  18H7 
and  ISS'J;  Laverdicre— A'oto  (o  Ck'implain's  Voyayc.t;  Abbe  Verreau— jCcuijs.  Hoy.  ,Soc.  Canti'la,  ISDl  and  18'J2, 


57.    Abbe  Verreau— 2VaH8.  Roy.  Soc,  Carmda,  1890  and  1891. 
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ns.    Sometimes  tliis  uroat  bay  was  (tailed  the  soa  of  Verrazano.     W'iiisor  says  it  cost  the  French  of  Canada 
one  hnndroil  und  forty  years  of  ellort  to  realize  tlie  fact  that  tiie  way  to  CiUliay  was  not  l)y  the  St.  Lawrence. 

59.    Markliam  also  is  clear  upon  tliis  point,   lluklnijl  Sor.  Vol.  for  1803. 

(30.     Jam  el  SihaKtien  Cahot,  p.  1!)7. 

(il.  Vitet— //(>/oJre  de  Dippe  states  tliat  a  school  of  hydrography  was  established  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
Kitli  century. 

(>U'.  Jam  d  !ii'l>(iMu'»  Cuhnt,  p.  L'od. 

ti;!.  It  is  clearly  identified  as  the  Great  Magdalen  by  Isle  Brion  close  to  it. 

(i4.  Jean  et  iSlhiiHtifU  Cabot,  p.  LML'. 

(!5.  Gomara  was  the  first  writer  to  apply  the  name,  conjointly  with  Golfo  Quadrado,  in  1553. 

(i(i.  Discovery  of  America,  p.  20. 

(i7.  h'cmc  Crilique  d'HiHoirr  et  de  la  Liltiniture,  April,  1870. 

08.  These  observations  are  based  upon  the  facsimile  in  .lomard. 

(ill.  HakUiyt— Particular  Discourse  on  Western  Planting,  p.  2il),  (ioldsmith's  ed. 

70.  The  letter  is  dated  18th  December,  I4!I7,  in  the  intorval  between  the  first  and  second  voyages,  "Tliis 
'|Mes8er.  Zoanne  (.1  oh n  Cabot)  has  the  description  of  tho  world  on  a  chart  and  also  on  a  solid  sphere  which  he 
"  has  constructed,  and  on  which  he  shows  where  he  has  been."  This  passage  taken  with  De  Ayala's  letter  to  the 
Catholic  sovereigns  is  of  great  interest  as  bearing  upon  La  Cosa's  map.  The  great  historicalimportauce  of  tho 
map  luLs  caused  many  copies  to  be  made.  Humboldt,  Kohl,  Stevens,  Jomard,  Winsor,  Harri.sse,  Kretsnhmer  and 
Markham  all  give  reproductions  o.Mt,  but  some  of  them  have  been  taken  from  copies  and  the  photograiihic  repro- 
ductions of  others  are  very  nuich  reduced  in  .si/.o  and  the  details  are  lost.  The  copy  given  here  is  a  tracing  from  a 
facsimile  [.ublished  at  Mailrid  in  l.si)!'.  The  coast  is  not  a  hard  line  ns  in  most  copies,  as  if  a  survey  had  been 
made,  but  a  broken  line  as  of  a  reconnaissance  on  a  coasting  voyage.  In  tho  facsimile  two  snuill  islands  are 
shown,  not  seen  on  t!ie  otlior  copies  and  some  small  islands  shown  on  other  copies  between  I.  de  la  Trinidat  and 
the  coast  are  not  found.  The  facsimile  must  be  taken  as  the  best  roi.resentation  extant  and  is  reproduced  in  all 
the  colours  of  the  original. 

71.  IVobahly  tho  mouth  of  Hudson's  strait,  where  the  tidal  currents  flow  with  great  rapidity.  The  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide  at  the  mouth  of  Ungava  river  is  114  feet.  (Evidence  of  Mr.  R.  Crawford  before  Committee  of  House 
of  (  ommons  of  Canada,  1884,  and  Report  of  Expedition  by  Capt.  Gordon  in  1880).  ( )n  tho  Hakluyt  mai)  the  same 
locality  is  indicated  by  the  in8crii)tion  "  a  furious  over-fall."  The  wind  against  such  tidal  currents  makes  a  very 
heavy  sea. 

72.  An  imaginary  island  of  Santana  is  shown  ofrthe  banks  of  Newfoundland  in  Ortelius'  map. 

73.  There  was  no  universal  standard  of  correction  but  each  maker  corrected  his  compasses  to  the  variation  of 
his  own  country.  At  La  R(jchelle  tho  correction  was  less  than  in  Flanders  or  eastern  Prance  and  at  Genoa  there 
was  no  variation  and  consecpiently  no  correction.    Champlain  refers  to  compasses  of  both  kinds. 

74.  The  gut  or  strait  of  Canso  has  had  several  names.  Here  it  is  the  cliannel  of  St.  Julien.  Denys  calls  it 
"  le  petit  passage  do  ( 'ampseaux  "  and  describes  tho  harbour  now  called  Port  Mulgrave  under  tho  name  of  Havre 
de  I-'rousac.  Cliarlevoix  calls  the  strait  "  le  passage  do  Pronsac."  The  name  of  Denys,  Sieur  de  Pronsac,  ouglit 
never  to  have  been  allowed  to  fade  off  that  coast. 

75.  John  Cabot  was  by  no  means  a  stay-at-home  merchant.  His  characteristics  show  out  in  the  letters  of 
Soncino,  and  of  Pasqualigo  who  was  his  fellow  townsnuui.  He  is  called  "  a  distinguished  sailor  and  skilled  in  the 
discovery  of  new  islands,"  "  very  exjiert  in  navigation."  He  had  also  travelled  in  the  east. 

70.     Benjamin,  S.  G.  W.  —  Crniw  nf  the  Alice  Maij.    New  York,  Appleton,  188."). 

77.  Those  forms  apparently  different  are  in  reality  the  same;  for  the  tilde  or  tho  dash  over  the  final  a  mark 
the  elision  of  n  or  m.    There  is  no  English  tyj*  to  .show  it. 

78.  Compare  the  outline  of  the  .south  coast  of  Newfoundland  in  Reinel's  map  with  that  of  Cham  plain's  at 
p.  94.    Botli  are  on  a  magnetic  meridian.    The  relative  positions  of  Capo  Race  and  Cape  Breton  are  the  same. 
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.  ,!•  e  f    v,.1    vli    spc  "  P. -■')•     lie  iilenlilios  l)y 

79.    This  cut  of  Rot.  map  is  taken  fm.n  ..anon.'B  •->-'     j;,';^^';'     ^v ol'  T^^^^  and  OriHcal 

t,.  number,  various  points  in  Cartier's  navrat.vo      It  .s  «'-    -       '    !'■  '    ;        „  .,^  ,„,„,^.   •„  „,,  „  „„..,ion 

r;;i:ir ;:::::2  ::=rtr.=:tnr :=^^^^^^^^ .-.  -.  .^^  -.■ «--;•■;• 

^"rnl  not  been  a„.e  to  ..  an.  .tiona,  e.pian.ion  ont.o^n.  .....  -';---::-,- 

"t%.>eTouaan.ani  or  Tn.da.ans.  rroua.nans,  HaU,..yt)  a.  deseribea  „y  Canie,  as  a  poop.  -UvoUin, 
so«ti:ofllocl.e.aga.howereenenuesoft.,o]n.liansofN6w  France.  ,  „  Mwanl   Wri-ht  and  to 

S3.    There  is  much  dispute  about  the  authorship  of  this   n.a,. ;  •\;; -:;>''V  is  fli^^  cite  it  as 
Kn.meric  Molyneux  and  HaUluyt  is  suppo.,od  to  have  as.s.sted  .n  the  .ompdafou. 
llakluyt's  map.  ^^^^.^^        „  .ould  not 

84.    This  is  precisely  the  case  of  the  first  voyage  of  .Toh.,  (  abot.     The  theo.y 
have  a  more  apt  mu.stration.  ,       ^,  j^^, 

S5.     in  Uuaritch-s  -  Kou.h  List"   No.  H5  .s  advertised  a  map  o     i,    ^^^f^  I^avo  not  seen. 
1542  reprodu.'ed  in  IS',):!  in  facsimile  from  the  un.uue  or.pnal  Mb.  map  a. 

ERRATA. 
I>  m.    A  reference  to  Galvano's  book  is  omitted.    The  passage  is  given  in  full  in  note  .7. 
P.  88.    The  reference  to  the  Tudemansjs  to  note  Sli-nol  8o. 
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